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Massacuusstts, Montvale. Micnie@an, Kalamazoo. New Yorx, Auburn. 
EDUCATIONAL. A Sass HALL, Home and Fitting CHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
Scheel for tetany saaen s 10 miles from Boston. Opens Sept. 11. ’90. College Preparatory and NARY. The term opens September 17, 1890. 
New Yorx, New York. Unusual ad veniogee 3 | Music, Art, and Lan advanced courses of oats, Fine advantages in Tenale For catalogue or other information address Wiuu1s J. 
CHERMERHORN’S ee = w Mis Winrtsmons, Principal. | de Blheeg H. an 4 * Beecuer. Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Massacuuserts, Andover. s 
Oldest ond best known in U.6. NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI-; New Hamesnme, Kingston. New Yous. New — a3 ae aaaiain. 
3 East léra Sezer. N. Y. NARY.—Opening lecture to all the classes in | cen COLLEG 





New York, New York. 
Wasa TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Harotp C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
ASS: AND HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. (Sixty-fifth year of Fag amy! eleventh 
py absolute ipaithtal location College or for 
homes with u ost refined surroundings. 


say. ine eae cael 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
Bt ACADEMY combines over 50 
ears’ experience with the best modern 
methods, and offers rare advantage to parents seek- 
ing a school of healthful location, where their boys 
will receive thorough individual instruction, home 
influences and comforts, careful attention to healt 


1 traini 
and physical (rein) Serre, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 








ConwecticuT, Bridgeport. 
Gr Fouxe HILL SEMINARY FOR 


OUNG LADIES. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 
u pay 8. Gibson. Associate Prin Principal. Cir- 
pk forwarded on application. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ED for Girls an MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
for Gira and .— Ladies reopens October 2, 





1890. Coll ry and General Courses of 
Study. ded my ded instruction in music, 
instrumental and vocal, art, modern languages, 


physical culture, and elocu’ion. » 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
ME2ESILL BUSINESS COLLEGE.- 
Septembar 3. Prepares both sexes for 
business. Bookkeeping, Banking, "Relography, Bh Short- 
hand, open BO etc., —- thoroug: Cata- 
logues sent on app) 





Connecticut, Litchfield. 
MS. | aye ea —nnee to mnees sane 
famil connect jong- 
established apaily ctx ponte. 5 for circular for terms 
and references. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Sp eaten FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS. 

Branch School of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
For Men and Women. Opens Oct. 1, 1890. Graded 
system of instruction in all branches of music, with 
special reference to fitting students for Church Posi- 
tions. Special courses in all branches. Faculty: 
Messrs. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. Anderson, 
Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Boston; and other 
eminent musicians. For circulars and information 
address E. E. Ayres, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


Connzcticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.—Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Bangs, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 


Commgoricut, Hartford. 
pape ny hse tg and Oollege Pre- 


Bchool for Girls, Sisoenths year 
Ree eas.. Mrs. B. M. Larmor. 


Cauirornta, Nordhoff, Ventura Co. 








opens Sept. 17, 1890. 





YEAR OF OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE} ;; 


midway in a pote boy’s course of stu ay 
often means ealth anda +r? hap; 
and more successful he A graduate ot Yale -4 
versity, with experience in teaching, will. seauee two 
or three boys of any age on his fruit ranch in the Ojai 
Valley in Southern California and give Fert Part oe, at- 
— to their instruction and to their h The 
och is most ——, and pak aw A om ‘ainenee 
on the be tps le the sea 15 miles in- 
land, wiles ys the city of Santa Barbara, 
and near t Seadlice, churches, doctors, and hotels. 
Plenty of riding, hunting, and fishing. ranch 
houses are large and new y bu built. Qerrespendonce is 
cordially invited. References will be given and re- 
quired. 8. D. ‘relate, 2 A. AB. LL.B., Yale Univ. 


ayes Chapel, Wednesday, September 17, 4 p.m 


system of electives takes effect this year. It 

enabler ¢ rock. NT ‘Theology. t ” os lee, week = e- 
rew, Greek. heo % matic Theo 

pe Howil El mf Bag vail b him of 





a 
courses in O T. Tatroduction, 0. T. T 
Tife of of Christ, N. T. Exegesis, N. T. Tntmtotes: 
Christian Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Social Eco- 
ae, Optiovals are pe te Phil hy, by 

. Syriac, Arabic, the Mishna, ony. A 

ayricl Comparative Es Religion. The Rev. shop 

enn Fe Huese ., will lecture on Foreign 
a, and Pres. M. H. ‘Mastin, D.D., on Chris- 
tianity = at Work wu bea Social Problems. For Cata- 
l on in 


rmation apply to 
BERT Presiden t of the Faculty. 


MassacHusstts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 1. Address Hon. E. H. Banwert, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 








Massacuusetts, Springfieli. 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 
Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 


MassACHUSETTS, Boston, New Studio Building, 
145 Dartmouth Street. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors: 
Ernest L. Masor, 
AxsnoTt Graves, Mercy A. Barer, 
Hewry H. Kitson, Annie E. Rippsuu. 

The eighth year of this well-established School opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies,Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow zs. 





QANBORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific school. Excel- 
lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- 
logue address CHArtes H. Cuark, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Montclair. 
Bwesett- BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet abovs tide-water. The echool enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern larguages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Depo-tment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. Bissgu1, 
Miss BRADFORD, 
60 Piymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 





New Jersey, Englewood. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Reopens September 24. Preparation for college 
h. ty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith on our certificate. poten W. STERLING, 
CAROLINE M. Geruisn, A. 





New Jersey, Jersey City. 
DPD BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A” will be sent to all applicants. 
Wu. E. Drage, Principal 


given by Columbia College. Fall xn 
rah. ‘examirations begin September 29. Free schol- 
arship of $150 offered to the student that passes the 
best cugemncdions for admission to the Freshman 
class. tanical and Chemical Laboratories admit- 
gine Laie students. Circulars upon application to 


retary. 





New York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY 


for Girls. College preparatory, Primary, and 
Classical courses. For terms, etc., address Gzo. W . 
Cook, 





New York, Claverack. 
a ee (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 


m= River Institute. Healthfully and beau- 
tifulle Nocnted in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superlor advantages for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by a sti faculty of e = geen | professors 
and teachers to to intellectual, social, moral, and at 
cal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art o high 
— 37th year opens Sept. 15th. Send _for illus 
rated catalogue. v. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Pres. 





New York, New York, 1,961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Unusual advantages for boarding pupils. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley and other Colleges. Re- 
opens Oct. 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, Principals. 





New Yorx, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from New York City. Healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive. Twenty-fifth year begins 
September 15. Send for illustrated circular with ref- 
erences. Gro. C. Surrn, A.M. 





New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


a of dere § equal to that of the best Colleges, 
Scientific, and Special Courses. 








New Jersry, Lakewood. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 

A be and attractive school for boys. 
Opens September 30 
James W. Morey, A.M_., Principal. 





Massacnusetts, Boston. 
CH40nN CY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Thorough preparation for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, for Business, and for College. In all 
classes Special Students are received. Particular 
attention to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-second annual cat- 
alogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teach- 
ers is in charge uf Miss Lucy WHEELOocK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 


and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- | } 
1, 1890. 


Superior ities for the ety of Language, 
iterature, Philosop! 


and 


Massacuvusetts, Amherst. 
go bg HOME SCHOOL for 


18, i, Pag 
romadeted fed aad enlarged. B pa ne gy bh AD 


Wi 
weiss VB NG W W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal 





New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
M35 M. M. HUNT will reopen te 
24 


the schoo] formerly known - Miss Rann 
Engliah and French Boarding ant, te Rekeet hed 
Young Ladies and Girls. Send for ; 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
coated SL. mcwensts 98 INSTITUTE FOR 
LS reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 
Smith and dg by_certificate. —_ Miss 
J.K Classical Course, Oxford, England. 





New Jersgy, Mount Holly. 
7 a HOLLY, (N. J.) ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Near Philadel i Healthful, 
helpful, homelike. Education with formation of cbar- 
acter. College Pre 5 . English and Desigess Courees. 
$350 per year. y M. Wateaprt (Yale), Prin. 





New Jersgy, Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
A Superior Home School for ee Best moral, 
physical, and rt surroundings 800 feet eleva- 
tion; air pure, dry. nyigorating. Illustrated 


cata- 
ogue. Wutson, A.M., Principal. 





New Jerszy, New Brunswick. 
Fe rrazes COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges. 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
HE HE COPLEY SQUARE ny ert a 


Laneuaces, AND Exocurion. 
Jamzanp, Princlyal P atied tor stage or Dat 





MARyYLAnD, Baltimore. 
JOBNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 





MassacuusetTTs, Andover. 
page ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


hy ig its sixty- d Thusetey. 
September a, ue on Jad @ 


larged 
for a ai refining edu outer The pew 
build Ha will be com 
the fans’ canvenianors 10 ton the ted, furishing 


comfort of T 00 
of pupils. gms SAGo a Joe as 





MassacuusettTs, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
Lg begins its 35th year Septpunber iv. 9 
yy eg 5 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball’s 


y and Boarding School for Girls is Snely lo 
cand taithe delightful city of Worcester roo A 


‘ul he ca 
= homivable wot home for: mother{ous gira 


courses. 
dress 
MassacHusetts, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.—56th 
Year. Tho: Rpgpesation & ior any college 


or scientific ts to Brown, 
ith. sioner, Wh Williams. and to 
& | Goiby, Cornel mart 


Dartmou 
oy 1 Ce A) orb eyminastum, I ~ay 

ptt ae single an ouble roor 

omnes. Ww. ABROROMBIS, AM Apidae 


vepecial 
a 








New Jerszr, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


For YOUNG 1s DIES | ay Be ot, 
will reopen Sept. 24 


Btudents ts prepared for college. 





New Yor« Crry, New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Sixty-first Street. 
A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Pugiiien $0 for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
other colleges for women ; couber ie limited 
special attention to En elocution, 
and physical culture; Delsarte System emplo: ed. 
For terms, circulars, and 4 ther information, adress 
+9 OF = Low A. Banas. 


FERENCES —The Pa Pres. 
College; the Rev. I. Clack Berne D.. Columbia 


D., Pres. 8: 
Geiss Neri. Mn 


~~ 
o yt Institute Brookiyn ; Jan 


nard, an 
to 


<< ead 
for Girls, © aS py ¥ Be Breari “An my 
LOD NY, ; Edmond O. Stet meee Conder, 





New York, White Plains. 
LEXANDER INSTITUTE. Military 
— School. Twenty-two miles from New 
York City. fitt 
ork City ys Wednesday college or for 


September 17, 
O.B Wyte, A.M. Ph.D. 





— Seni in Music and Art. Building with 
modern improvements; heated b m and fur- 
nished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Rev. Cuas. Van Norpen, D.D., President. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New Yors, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. For 
Young Ladies. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 17. 
Miss Canotisu A. Comstocn, President. 





New York, Tarrytown 
OME IN STITUTE. —A Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Merca.r, Principal. 





New York, Clinton. 
Fr nis extended SEMINARY presents 


pt mynn Be. 
zandidates for _ cll review. 
DI wh Clinton, N. Y. 


New Yor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armagnac, Ph.D., Principal. 








New Yor, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





New Yorx, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day Schoo! 
42d year. College preperation. Circulars by a 
Samvgt Weis Bock, A.M. 





New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
Misses A. and M. FALCONER PER- 


RIN’S SCHOOL FOR SIRts. 244 Lenox 
pe a Twelfth yes begins Sept. 30. Boarding 
pupils. Se sigh’ treading instruction by 

College preparatory course. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudsux. « 
SS BULKLEY’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 





New York, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
fA DEMOISELLE VELTIN.— School 


for Girls reopens September 29. Kindergarte 
conducted entirely in French. ~ “ “ 





For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 346. 
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PRESIDENT : 
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It has stood the test of twenty 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Eton Knights of Labor have received no heavier 
blow than they have suffered at the hands of the 
head of the Order, Mr. T. V. Powderly, in the 
publication of his letters to Mr. Lee relating to the 
late strike on the New York Central Railroad. We 
say late strike advisedly, for although Mr. Pow- 
derly declares that the strike is not off, and it may 
still harass somewhat the management, it is sub- 
stantially over ; it is no longer a campaign, only a 
guerrilla warfare. In the investigation into the 
causes of the strike conducted by the Board of 
Arbitration, General Pryor, who appeared for the 
strikers, read correspondence respecting it which 
passed between Mr. Lee, the local leader of the 
Knights, and Mr. Powderly. The correspondence 
was too long for publication at length in even the 
dailies, and we give here only extracts from the 
extracts, but enough to indicate Mr. Powderly’s 
purpoge and spirit. He counsels Mr. Lee strenu- 
ously against striking, and gives an inside view of 
the strike on the Reading Railroad, which, coming 
from any other source, would be incredible: 





‘“* Remember that you are coping with one of the greatest 
corporations in America, and that it can bring to its aid, in a 
struggle, millions of dollars where organized labor cannot 
bring as many cents. Avoid controversy as far as possible, 
and fortify yourself with facts, indisputable facts, if ever 
you have to ask for anything. Allow no rash counsels to 
sway you in anything, and do not place headstrong or in- 
temperate men on any committee. The men on the Reading 
Railroad actually controlled the entire management, and had 
everything their own way. They grew restive and allowed 
incendiary counsels to prevail. It was no uncommon thing 
for them to stop a train on the main track and talk to an up 
train in order to settle some little matter. That sort of 
thing could not last, and, when they finally struck, it was at 
the wrong time for the men and just the time to suit the 
company. You all know the result of that contest.”’ 


Mr. Lee writes him that the railroad is “ crowd- 
ing us very hard, laying off men right and left, and 
the worst of it is the men who have been promoting 
the best interests of the organization are the ones 
selected for dismissal. It looks to me as if the 
company wanted the men to strike at this time in 
order to break up the organization, as it would be 
a very easy matter for them to defeat us now, as 
there is nothing doing on the road.” Mr. Powderly, 
in response, counsels patience, but it is the patience 
required of an army who are directed to hold their 
fire in order to make it more murderous : 


‘* By all means do everything in your power to prevent a 
strike, for it will prove a failure and will be just what the 
New York Central Company wants the men todo. Ifa 
strike takes place on the road, the West Shore road will do 
the work, and do it so effectually as to break the spirits and 
patience of the men on strike. This is your plan: Go on with 
the work of organization, do it as quietly as possible, work 
hereafter under secret orders, and divulge nothing to the out- 
side world as to the movements or work done. Put organ- 
izers to work on the West Shore road and all along the 
entire Vanderbilt system. When you can induce a young 
man to quit the service of the company, do so. Have as 
many as think of going elsewhere this spring to do so in a 
body, if they can be relied on to do it that way. Have them 
give as a reason, if asked, that they are offered better wages 
and inducements elsewhere. 


‘“The New York Central management know that if or- 
ganization can be kept up among the men until the World’s 
Fair, they will not be able to refuse the men any just con- 
cession. They desire to break your power before you have 
succeeded in organizing other roads, and with a defeat now 
they know the chances for a reorganization before 1893 is an 
impossibility and that the men will always be at their mercy. 
The year 1892 will be Presidential year, 1893 the World’s 
Fair, but the patience of the workingman will not hold out 
to remain organized quietly while doing his part to organize 
other parts so that they will be as one man when these years 
come,” 


. * 
* 

If the chronic relation between a railroad and its 

employees is one of war, and it is the duty of 

leaders on both sides to assume the enmity of 


the other side and to prepare to inflict upon it the 
greatest possible injury, the wisest course for the 
trainmen on the Central Railroad was just that which 
Mr. Powderly advised: to submit quietly to the 
real or supposed injustice inflicted upon their order, 
to quietly find places elsewhere for the best men 
and counsel them to leave the railroad singly or in 
groups, to wait till the demands of travel in 1893 
should be so great that the railroad could not afford 
a strike, or until the exigencies of politics in 1892 
should make the president of the road exceedingly 
reluctant to enter on a labor struggle with his men, 
which might involve serious politieal consequences 
to his party if not to himself as a political 
leader. The gravamen of our complaint with Mr. 
Powderly is not that this correspondence shows him 
to be unscrupulous as a general, but that it shows 
him to be a war-maker, not a peace-maker, to be 
using his influence to make his Order a military 
organization, to be laboring to promote hostile, not 
kindly, feeling between employer and employed ; 
in short, it shows him acting on the assumption that 
there is no brotherhood of men, no solidarity of 
labor, such as includes work of both brain and mus- 
cle, no mutual interest in employer and employed, 
no real desire on the part of such men as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Chauncey M. Depew to treat their 
men justly, fairly, fraternally. One looks in vain in 
the correspondence as published for any suggestion 
that the wrongs of which Mr. Lee complains are 
perhaps due to individual, not to corporate, action, 
that an appeal to the superior officers when they 
return may secure redress or at least a cessation of 
the war supposed to be waged against the Order, 
or that the past course of the corporation toward its 
employees justly demands some measure of confi- 
dence in the good-will and the just intents of 
its supreme authorities. One looks in vain for any 
hint that a strike on such a railroad, especially 
in a time when the demands of travel are great, 
will be a public calamity, and will involve thou- 
sands of citizens, who have no responsibility for the 
management of the road, in serious loss. In short, 
the counsels of these letters are counsels wholly of 
selfish interest, intensified by suspicion and ill-will. 
What may be the effect of the publication on the 
members of the Order is yet to be seen; but noth- 
ing since the strike in the Southwest inaugurated 
by Martin Irons against the Gould system in Mis- 
souri has done so much to alienate the sympathy 
of the general public from the Knights of Labor. 


* * 
* 


This correspondence gives occasion for saying 
again, what we have often said, that one of the 
principles of the Knights of Labor is fundamentally 
false; namely, “the solidarity of labor.” [his 
principle on one side is as injurious to public order 
and welfare as the “ solidarity of capital,” practiced 
but not preached, is on the other. The only 
solidarity which a wise man will recognize is the 
solidarity of society. Labor organizations ought to 
be formed according to the oft-quoted principle of 
Professor Jevons: they should be perpendicular, 
not horizontal—i. ¢., organizations of labor and cap- 
ital in competition with rival organizations of labor 
and capital, not an organization of all labor in com- 
petition with an organization of all capital. The 
tendency toward this last form of organization is 
always and necessarily a tendency toward war— 
open or suppressed. It should be recognized as a 
truism that the only true object of an industrial 
organization is the promotion of industry. When 
its object is to impede industry, by crippling capi- 
tal by means of strikes, or by reducing produc- 
tion and raising prices and preventing competition 
by means of trusts, it is violative of the essential 


principles of social order, subversive of the very 
ends which industrial organizations should subserve, 
and inimical to the peace and well-being of the 
commonwealth. The just reader will remember, 
however, that while the conduct of the Central 
Railroad toward its employees during its pres- 
ent management has been conspicuously, if not 
exceptionally, just and considerate, there has been 
enough in the course of other corporations to make 
the suspicions of Mr. Lee and Mr. Powderly not 
wholly unreasonable. The attitude of ill-will, or 
at least unmitigated self-will, has been in the history 
of the last decade quite as manifest in employer as 
in employed, and neither capitalist nor laborer can 
cast the first stone at the other for this offense 
against Christian brotherhood. But it must be 
added that in the investigation before the State 
Board of Arbitration no evidence was adduced to 
sustain the suspicion of Mr. Lee that the railroad 
was discharging men for the purpose of provoking 
a strike or otherwise disorganizing the Knights of 
Labor. On the contrary, the testimony of the 
officials was direct and explicit that the men were 
discharged for cause, and this was rather corrobo- 
rated than otherwise by the testimony of the 
strikers, whose evidence showed at the most only 
that in some instances friendly advice was given to 
the individuals cautioning them against the Order. 
Mr. Lee’s letter, quoted above, shows that business 
was slack on the railroad, a fact which of itself 
would account for the discharge of some employees, 
and his own testimony convicted him of an inso- 
lence that could hardly have been passed by with- 


out danger to the discipline of the road. 
* * 


An attempt was made last week to wreck one of 
the trains on the Hudson River division of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
The indications are that the wreckers intended to 
destroy a freight train, but, failing to take account 
of the fact that the preceding Montreal express 
was running in two sections, wrecked that train in- 
stead. The train was demolished ; that no pas- 
sengers were killed and none seriously injured is a 
fact not easy to account for on any recognized 
doctrine of chances. The railroad corporation has 
offered five thousand dollars reward for the detec- 
tion of the guilty parties, and we second the sug- 
gestion of the New York “Tribune” that the 
Empire State offer a similar reward. The corpora- 
tion is not more interested than the entire commu- 
pity to have the perpetrators of such a crime 
brought to justice. We are not in favor of capital 
punishment ; but if ever a man ought to be hung, 
and that expeditiously, it is the man who, in cold 
blood, will plan to wreck a railroad train, and 
endeavor, whether from motives of booty or of 
revenge, to make himself a wholesale murderer, 
without even being able to plead the poor excuse of 
anger against his victims. Some arrests have been 
made, but at the time of this writing nothing is 
known, at least to the public, respecting the parties 
who have been guilty of this murderous attempt, 
and it is only natural suspicion, not any positive 
evidence, which connects the attempt with the re- 
cent strike, and identifies the would-be murderers 
with some of those who have been discharged from 
the employ of the corporation. 


* * 
* 


The August “ Fortnightly” contains a description 
of a strike in the East End of London which proves 
that even the most frivolous class of factory girls 
can combine very successfully, if they have a good 
leader. On Friday, the 11th of July, one of the 
girls employed in Messrs. Allen’s chocolate estab- 
lishment happened to slip and fall while at her 
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work, raised a laugh among the girls near her, 
and was fined for the accident. When she pro- 
tested against the fine she was discharged. All the 
girls took her side, and said they would not work 
until she was reinstated. Some of them called 
upon the organizers of the Women’s Trade-Union 
Association, and Mr. John Burns, who conducted 
the great dock laborers’ strike, was telegraphed for. 
The girls were immediately formed into a trade- 
union, and the next morning had a line of pickets 
about the factory urging those who came to work 
to stay out. That day, however, a good many 
worked, for they were afraid that their wages would 
not be paid them unless they completed the week. 
Toward evening the girls began to show signs of 
depression, to say that the manager would “ never 
give in,”’ and to spread the rumor that the proprietor 
had declared that he “ would close his factory for 
three months or altogether.”” The women who had 
organized them had difficulty in persuading them 
that a man who had spent a large sum in building 
a factory and laying in expensive machinery was 
not likely to waste his outlay in a fit of ill- 
temper against his work-girls. Even when per- 
suaded, the girls were still depressed, and the 
leaders saw that the only way to revive their 
courage was to give them a meal. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and every day the strike continued 
the girls were given lunch tickets, representing 
three cents, and tea tickets in the form of a double 
two-penny ticket ; one of which entitled to tea and 
bread and butter, the other to any sort of food. 
This seemed like a scanty allowance, but it is said 
that at the end of the strike the girls looked better 
than before. The money was raised by the pennies 
which the girls collected in the East End, by the con- 
tributions made by the men’s trade-unions, and by 
the subscription which Mr. Burns received from 
members of the County Council and the House of 
Commons. On Monday none of the old employees 
passed the line of pickets, and new girls who came 
seeking work were easily persuaded to turn back. 
On Thursday the proprietor of the factory had an 
interview with Mr. Barns, and on the following 
Wednesday an agreement was reached by which all 
the grievances of which the girls had complained 
were redressed. 
* . * 

It is increasingly apparent that a serious division 
of opinion exists within the Republican party upon 
the tariff question. Senator Sherman has made a 
speech in the United States Senate advocating 
reciprocity with Canada, and prophesying, if he is 
reported aright, that the time is not far distant 
when Canada will be in federal relations either 
with the British Empire or with the United States. 
It is proposed in the Senate to amend the tariff 
bill by taking a first step toward reciprocity by 
providing for free trade in coal between the two 
communities. The present system of duties com- 
pels Ontario to take her coal from Nova Scotia, 
when she could get it much more easily from Penn- 
sylvania, and Maine to take her coal from Pennsy]- 
vania, when she could get it much more easily from 
Nova Scotia—a waste of industrial force difficult to 
justify. Senator Evarts, on the other hand, has 
made a speech in which, as reported in the daily 
papers, he opposes all reciprocity, whether with 
Canada or the South American republics. We 
have no doubt that in this matter Mr. Blaine and 
Senator Sherman have set their faces toward the 
future,.and will eventually, if not immediately, be 
supported by a majority of the American people, 
if not of the Republican party. American reciproc- 
ity is, in fact, an extension of the trade principle 
which has done so much to cement in one nation- 
ality the States of the Union, and to promote their 
mutual prosperity. We cannot question that such 
a policy would be as economically wise as it would 
be morally beneficent ; that it would at once in- 
crease our markets and prove one new step toward 
the brotherhood of nations. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A large part of what is known as Tarkey in Eu- 
rope consists of provinces all of which were for- 
merly tributary to Turkey, some of which are now 
independent of her. These provinces have been for 
years a campaigning ground in which Russia and 
Turkey have intrigued against each other, and 
over which bloodier battles would have been fought 
but for the restraining influence of the European 
powers. Russia has a covetous eye on the Bospho- 
rus, and is eager to get control of it in order to have 
a free pathway to the sea. Turkey has been sus- 
tained by European powers in order to prevent 
this advance of Russia, which would, or at least 
might, make her eventually a maritime power. It 
is now reported by the cable that Lord Salisbury is 
endeavoring to bring about a confederation of these 
Balkan provinces in one independent nationality, 
free from Turkish control on the one hand, and 
strong enough, with some aid from other European 
powers, to prevent political intermeddling by 
Russia upon the other. The plan has often been 
proposed by writers, but we are not aware that it 
has ever been taken up seriously as a matter of 
practical polities by a statesman, and how seriously 
it is now proposed by Lord Salisbury we have no 
means of judging. Unquestionably, if such a con- 
federation could be brought about, it would be the 
best solution of the Eastern problem. It would 
really create a new European State, with which 
Russia would not dare to meddle, lest she should 
bring on a general European war. The difficulties 
in the way of such a confederation are twofold : 
first, the general jealousy of European States, who 
have not proved themselves able to act together 
permanently, and whose permanent co-operation 
would be almost indispensable to secure the safety 
of the new confederation; and, secondly, the 
jealousy which these provinces entertain toward 
one another, peopled as they are by men of differ- 
ent nationalities and different religious faiths. 
Whether these jealousies could be overcome and a 
union of provinces accomplished is very doubtful ; 
yet it is measurably certain that Bulgaria, Eastern 
Roumelia, and perhaps Roumania, if not Servia, are 
more ready for combination, if not confederation, 
than ever before in their history. This, at least, is 
the outside appearance, and if confederation is 
seriously proposed by Lord Salisbury, it is safe to 
assume that the inside view furnished by diplomatic 
intercourse confirms the outside view furnished by 


newspaper and other sources. 


* * 
* 


The embarrassing questions relating to the army 
and to the citizenship of Kossuth having been dis- 
posed of, Hungary is now called upon to deal with 
another matter which may involve no small diffi- 
culty to the Government. In 1868 a law was 
passed by the Hungarian Parliament by the terms 
of which, in cases of mixed marriages, the children 
of such marriages were to be divided in the matter 
of religious education—the boys to be brought up 
in the father’s church, and the girls in the church 
of the mother, until maturity. In cases of children 
born in parishes where there is no Protestant pastor, 
application might be made to the Catholic priest 
for Christian, but not Catholic, baptism, and in 
these cases it was made the duty of the priest to 
notify the nearest Protestant pastor in order that 
the latter might keep a record of the name of the 
child and date of baptism. This law has been 
entirely disregarded, and no attempt has been made 
to enforce it. The Government, however, has now 
decided that this law shall be rigorously observed, 
and its attitude in this matter has brought it in con- 
flict with the Catholic clergy, who have steadily 
neglected that part of the law of 1868 which relates 
tothemselves. The Upper House of the Hungarian 
Parliament is strongly Catholic, and the Lower 
House decidedly liberal, and it is due to the initia- 
tive of the latter body that the Government has 
been impelled to take this definite action. The 
Minister of Pablic Worship has formally called the 
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attention of the Roman Catholic bishops to the 
ordinance of 1868. The bishops have refused to 
instruct the priests, on the ground that this clause 
of the law of 1868 conflicts with the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and in this position 
the bishops have been confirmed by instruction from 
Rome. In its attitude it is believed that the Gov- 
ernment has not only the Lower House of the 
Hungarian Parliament, but a very decided majority 
of the Hungarian people with it. 
* * 

The interest in Spain over the approaching elec- 
tions is steadily deepening, and it is felt on all 
hands that something like a crisis in the history of 
the country is approaching. Sagasta, in recent 
speeches, dwells with special emphasis on universal 
suffrage as the fundamental point in the Liberal . 
campaign, the right of trial by jury and the policy 
of a low tariff forming the minor-issues. The Con- 
servatives, under the leadership of Canovas, do not 
venture to antagonize the principle of universal suf- 
frage, but plant themselves squarely on the platform 
of high protection. There is no doubt of the =‘a- 
cere purpose of Canovas to be loyal to constitution- 
alism in Spain, so that the real issue between the 
parties in the approaching election will be the taritf 
issue. The situation is somewhat complicated by 
a formal revival of republicanism; a revival 
which embarrasses the Liberals. In the nature of 
things, an alliance between the Republicans and 
Liberals was to be expected ; but the Government, 
while it sustains constitutionalism, does not propose 
to have the fundamental law a matter of debate 
between the parties, and has notified Sagasta that 
in case of a Liberal alliance with the Republicans, 
who are avowed enemies of the monarchy, force 
will be used against the allies. Sagasta declares, 
in answer to this challenge, that he does not pro- 
pose to enter into such an alliance, unless there 


shall be evident interference with the suffrage law. 


* * 
* 


The latest reports from Morocco are of a very 
confused character, their confusion being significant 
of the general uncertainty which now prevails in 
that country. Several months ago there was a 
tribal rebellion against the Sultan which was de- 
feated, but which now appears to have broken out 
in a new place. The trouble appears to be localized 
among the four Berber tribes on the upper Mou- 
laya. The Sultan at the beginning of last month 
led a considerable army against the rebels ; nothing 
definite is known of the results of this campaign, 
but rumors are rife that the rebellion has extended 
among other tribes, and that the tribe among whom 
the first trouble originated has joined in this new 
insurrection. The Sultan’s position is a very diffi- 
cult and precarious one, surrounded as he is by sub- 
jects ready to rebel on the one hand, and by the 
voracious powers of Europe waiting to devour him 
on the other. Very naturally, the Sultan's advisers 
believe that their recent internal troubles have been 
caused by the intrigues of their European foes. 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany are lying in 
wait for Morocco. Italy has the advantage of 
being on the ground and having established fac- 
tories for arms in the interior of the country. Ger- 
many, under a commercial treaty recently secured, 
holds a commanding influence in the financial situa- 
tion. France wants to add Morocco to Algiers ; 
and Spain, planted in the northern part of Morocco, 
is ambitious to control the whole couatry. 

* * 
* 

The Emperor of China has issued a proclamation 
legalizing the cultivation of opium in that country. 
This may be taken as a practical admission of the 
hopelessness ef attempting to combat the existence 
of the opium habit under the present condition of 
forced commerce in the drug. For this state of 
affairs Great Britain is primarily and solely respon- 
sible. The opium habit has existed in China for at 
least two and a half centaries. A little over a hun- 
dred years ago the Chinese Government first recog- 
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nized its pernicious character by an edict absolutely 
forbidding the use of the drug. It still continued 
to be used, however; but, from that time on, the 
Chinese Emperors seem to have honestly used every 
effort in their power to suppress the habit. In 
1842, at the close of the war with England, a treaty 
was entered into by which opium was allowed to 
enter Chinese ports from India. Whatever may 
be said of the minor complications which led to the 
war ended by this treaty, it cannot be denied that 
the main object held in view by Great Britain was 
the commercial prosperity of her Indian provinces. 
This depended largely upon the opium trade with 
China. Since the treaty has been in existence, laws 
have been enacted in China against the home culti- 
vation of the plant, and even the penalty of death 
has been inflicted for their violation, but in face: 
of the continued enormous legalized importation 
from India, these laws have been practically of no 
avail; to-day it is estimated that out of China’s 
four hundred millions of population, one hundred and 
fifty millions are addicted to the smoking of opium. 
It is evident that the Chinese Government has de- 
cided that it would better profit by the home culti- 
vation of the plant than to longer pay enormous 
sums into the coffers of British India. What effect 
this action will have on Indian finances it is impossi- 
ble now to predict with certainty, but Great Britain 
most certainly cannot expect to receive the slightest 
sympathy from civilized nations for any loss she 
may sustain in this matter. The record of her 
wars with China and of her demands for the intro- 
duction of opium forms one of the least creditable 
pages in her history. It would be difficult to-day 
to find any sober-minded English historian who 
would defend her conduct at that time. The in- 
crease of wretchedness, poverty, and disease in 
China arising from this source must be laid to 
England’s door. 


* * 
* 


So many conflicting and sensational statements 
have been made about the dangers and _possibili- 
ties of hypnotism that it is gratifying to have at 
last something like a scientific summing up of the 
matter. The English Society for Psychical Re- 
search has made a very careful and minute study 
of the phenomena of hypnotism, and has just 
issued a circular on the subject. The two French 
schools of hypnotism—those of Salpetritre and 
Nancy—are in covflict particularly on the question 
whether hypnotism can be induced in strong and 
healthy persons or only in weak and hysterical 
subjects. ‘The English society holds that perfectly 
sound and strong persons may be readily hypnotized. 
Other of their conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: Hypnotism has many affinities with 
natural sleep; Englishmen (and presumably Amer- 
icans) are less susceptible than inhabitants of 
Oriental countries; it is impossible for a healthy 
subject to be hypnotized without his full knowledge 
and consent—the important bearing of this on the 
possible criminal aspects of hypnotism is evident ; 
the ordinary physical phenomena are that the pa- 
tient appears to grow drowsy, his limbs become limp 
and may be molded into any position or made 
rigid by the operator, and he finally becomes non- 
sensitive to touch or pain, but in all this does not 
lose consciousness ; the chief mental result is that 
he becomes susceptible to “suggestions ”’—he may 
be easily indaced to believe that ‘whatever is told 
him by the operator actually exists ; illusions of the 
senses, memory, or will may be brought about, pain 
and nervous disabilities may be removed, and, so the 
Society’s committee assert, injurious habits, such as 
drunkenness and the morphine habit, may be broken 
up; the memory of what takes place in the hypnotic 
state rarely follows the patient into the waking life. 
It is possible for an ill-disposed hypnotic operator 
to take advantage of the condition of the subject in 
various improper ways, but as the state can be in- 
duced only by the consent of the patient, and as 
common sense would suggest reasonable precau- 
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tions, the committee do not consider these dangers 
serious ; generally speaking, the Society does not 
believe that weakening of the subject’s will or de- 


- generation of character follows repeated hypno- 


tism, but it admits that there are dangers from 
“ cross-mesmerism ”—that is, where the subject 
comes under the influence of two persons at once— 
from imperfect awakening, and from too sudden 
awakening. It should always be borne in mind 
that the most remarkable of the wonderful phe- 
nomena which have been produced by hypnotists 
have been upon subjects who have been experi- 
mented with a great deal, sometimes for several 
years. It would be, we judge, very difficult for 


either these subjects or the operators to tell how 


much the phenomena were influenced by the habit of 
compliance and by unconscious voluntary assistance 
on the part of the subject. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News —The Democratic gains in Ver- 
mont have been more than offset by a Republican 
triumph in Maine. Governor Burleigh has been 
re-elected by a plurality of from 12,000 to 15,000; 
Speaker Reed has been returned to Congress with 
a plurality of over 4 000—nearly double his large 
plurality in 1888—and the other candidates of the 
Republicans have all polled large votes. Two or 
three arrests have been made of former employees 
of the New York Central road who are suspected 
of having been concerned in the wrecking of the 
express train on that road last week; another at- 
tempt was made to wreck a train on Monday, but 
the obstructions on the road were fortunately dis- 
covered in time to avert the disaster. Senator 
Plumb’s Whisky Tax Amendment was defeated in 
the Senate Monday. The dock laborers at South- 
ampton, England, have begun a strike which prom- 
ises to be of importance and great extent. 
The elections in Bulgaria resulted in a decided 
victory for the party of the Government.——In the 
House last week Clifton R. Breckinridge was de- 
prived of the seat of the Second Arkansas District, 
which was declared to belong to Colonel Clayton. 
By a dynamite explosion, a premature blast, 
near Spokane Falls, Washington, last Friday, seven- 
teen men were killed and many others severely in- 
jured. 























RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


[7 is reported from Shanghai that the Chinese, 
roused at last by the Russian advance to their 
western frontier and the prospect of a Russian 
railway along their northern boundary, have deter- 
mined to lay aside their prejudices and to construct 
railways on their side, primarily as an essential 
means of defensive military operations. This re- 
port may be received with some hesitation, since it 
will be remembered that only thirteen years ago 
the first railway in China, from Shanghai to 
Wusung, was taken up by the authorities, after a 
stormy existence of a little overa year. Two years 
ago a railway was opened from Tientsin to Tong- 
shan in connection with the northern collieries 
around Kai-ping, but an imperial edict has been 
issued recently against the railway to Hankow, the 
velvet and tea emporium on the Yangtsze, which 
was projected by the ex- Viceroy of the Kwang prov- 
inces, Chang-Chih-Wing. It was expected that this 
railway would prove of large commercial conse- 
quence, and foreigners were deeply interested in 
the success of this plan for a trunk line through 
ithe metropolitan provinces and Hunan. Yet it is 
not believed by intelligent foreign residents that 
this check means a continuance of the policy of 
excluding railways. On the contrary, it has been 
predicted repeatedly, and not long ago by a Shang- 
hai correspondent of the New York “ Herald,” 
that there will be a serious beginning of railway 
building in China within a year. 

The reasons for this prediction will be appre- 
ciated by those readers of The Christian Union 
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who -recall our article upon the Russian advance 
into Central Asia, the proposed trans-Siberian rail- 
way, and the chances of a Russian invasion of 
China. It will be remembered that Russia has a 
railway 890 miles in length from the Caspian Sea 
to Samarcand, and there is a plan for a railway 
through the principal chain of the Caucasus. But 
the most important railway yet contemplated in 
Asia is the one from Tyumen in Western Siberia 
to Viadivostock on the Pacific, a distance of 4,000 
miles. Last summer we predicted that work upon 
this great railway would be begun within a year. 
It is stated now that the route has been carefully 
laid out by engineers, that large quantities of ma- 
terials have been collected at various points, and 
that the line is about to be begun at Tomsk, 
Stretinsk, and Vladivostock simultaneously. This 
railway, as a glance at a map will show, will skirt 
the entire northern boundary of China. Mean- 
time, Russia already has a rail line to Samarcand, 
and thus approaches the western boundary. On 
the Manchurian seaboard, the eastern coast of 
Asia, Russia holds a province whose capital, Vla- 
divostock, will be the terminus of the railway, unless 
Russian intrigues with Corea secure a seaport free 
from ice throughout the year. Thus on three sides 
the Russian power is pressing upon the Chinese 
Empire. 

The implied menace of the Russian advance is 
well understood by the ruling classes in China, and 
it appears to be clear that the fear of Russia, rather 
than a desire for civilization, will induce the Chi- 
nese to take up railway building. A recent letter 
states that “the people of Pekin are fully alive to 
the seriousness of the situation when the trans- 
Siberian railway is finished, and they are merely 
holding back until they are forced to begin similar 
operations by the necessity of self-preservation.” 
The situation is most interesting. With the build- 
ing of railways on a large scale in China, it will be 
impossible for the Empire to preserve the compara- 
tive seclusion and extreme conservatism which have 
been so jealously cherished in the past. The rail- 
way opening the Empire must be, as always, the 
agent of civilization. If the results anticipated fol- 
low, the fear of conquest will prove a benefit. But 
there are other considerations which must be taken 
into account. Keen observers hold that the Afghan 
frontier has ceased to be the sole factor in Russia’s 
policy toward England in Asia. For some years it 
has seemed as if Afghanistan alone separated the 
two great European powers in the East and kept 
them from actual conflict. The English belief in 
Russia’s designs upon India has been familiar to 
every one, and the literature of the subject is a 
library in itself. But it is a recent English writer 
who declares that, with the advance of Russia to 
the Manchurian boundary on China’s northeast 
frontier, and with the English annexation of 
Upper Burmah, the flank of the Afghan question, 
so to speak, has been turned. On the northeast, 
boundary pillars were erected not long since 
by a mixed commission of mandarins and Rus- 
sians, and it is probable that similar pillars will 
soon be placed on the extreme southwestern fron- 
tier by mandarins and English. The Chinese diplo- 
mats have perceived the advantages as well as the 
perils of their situation between two great powers. 
These powers are secretly antagonistic, and China’s 
attitude is a matter of grave importance. Should 
there be a struggle between England and Russia 
in Asia, China, by demonstrations on the one side 
or the other, could draw off troops and undoubtedly 
control the result. The Chinese diplomats perceive 
that “ the struggle over a weak intermediate Asiatic 
power on the banks of the Oxus may take the form 
of a contest for the alliance of a strong intermedi- 
ate Asiatic power at Pekin.” It is possible, there- 
fore, that this plan may be preferred to the sacri- 
fice of traditions and customs, the bold action, and 
the admission of foreigners implied in building 
railways across the Empire as a countermove to 
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the Russian advance. The policy of playing off 
one great power against another has much to com- 
mend it to the Oriental mind, but the present indi- 
cations are that the more resolute policy of meeting 
Russian railways with Chinese railways will proba- 
bly be adopted. 

The results of the English and Russian advance 
into Asia may not be foretold. That China can 
remain comparatively undisturbed by the march of 
progress no one can believe. That England and 
Rassia will cease to make additions to their terri- 
tory is not possible. Russia’s movement in Asia 
has been steadily forward, her soldiers are magnifi- 
cent instruments of colonization, and she has a pe- 
culiar power of controlling and adapting the peaple 
whom she conquers. There is much to warrant 
the prediction that Russia’s conquests in Asia will 
ultimately include the vast Chinese Empire. If 
England were allowed to extend her territory 
from Burmah, and secure a seaport at Canton, 
it is improbable that she would interfere with 
a movement which would leave India free from 
menace. But the future alone can tell the destiny 
of Asia 








AN OPEN LETTER. 


Would you be kind enough to answer this letter, and give 
a young man helpful hints in the matter of the arrange- 
ment and delivery of sermons and addresses? I know your 
time is all occupied, and perhaps I am asking too much, but 
I should prize a few words from you more than you can 
estimate. 


De aren is no best way of preparing for public 
speech. Each man must choose his own 
method, according to his own temperament and 
the occasion. Bishop Potter read his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration last July without a gesture, but with 
such admirable intonation and emphasis that he 
held his audience in perfect attention for an hour. 
Dr. William M. Taylor writes his sermons and 
preaches from manuscript, but with a freedom and 
an energy not often rivaled by men who speak 
without notes. Dr. John Hall writes in full, reads 
the sermon over two or three times before going 
into the pulpit, and then delivers it from memory, 
but not with literal accuracy. Dr. Talmage writes 
his lectures, has the manuscript before him, and 
reads in part, while passages are delivered either 
extempore or memoriter. Dr. R. S. Storrs writes 
nothing, unless it be a brief for convenience of 
preparation, and speaks without a note before him. 
The purely extemporaneous method seems to me 
the best and the worst. It is like Longfellow’s 
little girl : 
When it is good, it is very, very good ; 
And when it is bad, it is horrid. 

The extemporaneous speech is apt to be ill pre- 
pared, ill digested, imperfectly thought out, repeti- 
tious, and sometimes to make up in “sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” what it lacks in thought 
and real and tempered feeling. On the other hand, 
when it is at its best, it is more spontaneous, more 
genuine, less artificial, more fervid, and gives more 
direct personal contact with the audience than the 
manuscript, gaining in directness while it lacks in 
literary finish. The best manuscript address is 
more admired ; the best extemporaneous address 
is most effective. 

The method of preparation conducive to the best 
extempore speaking is, to my thinking, as follows: 

First: Years of practice. Do not expect to attain 
by any school method in a month or a year that 
which your elders have attained only by long exer- 
cise in the study and on the platform. 

Second: Constant use of the pen. No man 
ought to trust only to the voice as a means of ex- 
pression. If he does not write sermons, he ought to 
write something else, and write with care, with dic- 
tionary of synonyms before him, with careful weigh- 
ing and study of words and sentences, with careful 
rewriting, elision of all repetitions, rewriting of 
sentences in an endeavor to improve their form, 
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their clearness, their compactness, their rhythm 
and cadence. 
Third: Some reading of the best writers—not 
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only to get their thoughts, but to familiarize one’s . 


self with their methods of expression. Some care- 
ful study of literary forms, of musical cadence, of 
methods of emphasis; in brief, of the zsthetics 
of language. 

Fourth: In special preparation, five successive 
steps. 1. What is the object of this speech? 
What end is it to serve? What verdict is it to 
win? What result is it to accomplish? 2. Cen- 
tral thought. What thought lodged in the mind of 
an auditor will best accomplish the desired result ? 
3. Analysis of this central thought into three or 
four propositions, the enforcement and illustration 
of which will serve to fasten in the minds of the 
hearers the central thought, and so to secure the 
desired result. 4. Some illustrations or concrete 
statements of each one of these separate proposi- 
tions. 5. These four points firmly fixed in the 
mind ; then an endeavor on these lines of thought 
to win this result with this audience, exactly as one 
would endeavor to win assent from an individual. 
Style, conversational ; rising into the oratorical only 
as the excitement of the occasion and the atten- 
tion of the audience produces spontaneously the 
change. 

The preparation of such an address will take 
quite as much time as the preparation of a manu- 
script. It must be more thoroughly prepared ; 
the subject must be more thoroughly thought out ; 
the mind must be familiar with it in all its aspects ; 
the speaker must have more to say than he has 
time at his command, and be conscious of the fact, 
and feel himself under pressure to condense and 
compact his thought. And when he rises to speak 
he must forget himself, pray to be delivered from 
the ambition to be eloquent by an ambition to win 
a result; be careless of admiration and covetous of 
practical fruits in his auditors’ lives. Without this 
moral preparation he will be a mere declaimer: 
with it he may be an effective speaker. And 
whether he is what men call an orator or not is a 
matter of no consequence. L. A. 








THE REAL POWER IN LIFE. 


HERE is no mechanism so delicate as the ad- 
justment of forces which make up a human 
life. The most exquisite mechanical adaptations 
represent but grossly the fineness of moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical adjustments which are ulti- 
mately secured in every human life. If we could 
only realize, for one hour, how subtle, manifold, and 
exact are the influences which shape us, there 
would be far less trifling with the serious concerns 
of character. If we could really feel that every 
sin, every negligence, every neglect, involves either 
a permanent or a passing loss of power, and that 
we are absolutely powerless to sever ourselves from 
the causes which we set in motion, we should walk 
with very careful feet. That which gives us the 
power of impressing our fellows is not so much the 
conscious direction of our abilities as the uncon- 
scious expression of ourselves. It is character in its 
continuous revelation which gives or denies us the 
power we seek with others. There is no possibility 
of concealing one’s real self; it will discover itself, 
and in that discovery, constantly going on, lies our 
chief influence either for good or ill. The only 
way to make the most of ourselves is to hold our- 
selves in perfect humility to loyalty and obedience. 
There is a greater power behind us, ready to be 
expressed through us, than we can comprehend. 
Men who take their lives into their own hands, who 
obey or disobey as they choose, and use their gifts 
as forces which they can, in a way, detach from 
themselves, are continually coming to failure, if 
not to positive disaster. It was once said of a pub- 
lic man of great intellectual force, but exceedingly 
questionable moral character, who was put upon 
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his defense by certain charges, that when he stood 
on his feet and spoke for himself it seemed as if no 
evidence could convict him, but when he sat down 
and was silent it seemed as if he had no friends 
and no cause. This man had detached his gifts 
from his character. When he could employ them 
consciously he made an impression, but the moment 
he was silent his power was gone. There was no 
unconscious atmosphere of truth and integrity about 
him. His character belied his gifts. The highest 
end of life is so to live that the great purpose be- 
hind us may work itself out through us, and that, 
whether speaking or silent, whether working or at 
rest, the unconscious atmosphere which we carry 
with us may breathe purity, fidelity, and loyalty. 








LAICUS ABROAD. 


E were drivitig in a “bus” specially hired for the 

party from the station to the steamer, being off for 
amonth’s outing in England. As we passed through the 
hot and dirty streets and looked out on the women at 
the open windows gasping like a just-landed fish for 
air, the children swarming in the streets, their only 
playground, and the men carrying on their various 
works in shop and factory, the Parson said : 

“It almost makes me sick to think that I am going 
off for four weeks of fun and leaving all these my 
brothers behind me.” 

“No reason to feel so,” said I. “You have earned 
your vacation if ever man did, and all your congrega- 
tion will say ‘ Amen.’” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Parson, doubtfully. “But I 
don’t wonder that these poor fellows think that we 
preachers are a lazy lot. They can’t understand our 
bard work. What brain work and heart work are ; 
what studying, thinking, sympathizing, caring for a 
parish are, they do not know. They only see a man who 
twice a week gets up and talks a bit to the people, and 
for it gets in a month as much wages as they get, 
poor fellows! ina year, and when the summer comes he 
packs up and goes off for a month of pleasuring, while 
they toil on in summer as in winter, in heat as in cold, 
in rain as in sunshine. Ah me!” and the Parson heaved 
a sigh, “I don’t wonder that there is a big gulf be- 
tween the clergy and the working people, and I don’t 
see what we can do to bridge it. I’d get out this min- 
ute and spend my summer here in Eleventh Avenue, if 
I thought it would do any good.” 

And I believe it. The Parson is always a discon- 
tented fellow, because he is never quite contented 
when he is having a good time, unless every one within 
sight and hearing is having as good a time as he. 

* * 
* 

“ Well,” said I, “there is this one comfort, that 
vacations are extending in America, and the poorer 
people are getting more than they used to get. Last 
Saturday Jennie and I came down to the city to do 
some shopping, quite forgetting that it was the 5th of 
July, and at first to our dismay, and then, on reflection, 
to our delight, pretty nearly every shop was closed 
tight as on Sunday. The city had taken a three days’ 
vacation, and we had to go home with our errands left 
undone. But I rejoiced when I thought how many of 
the shop-girls and porters were getting a run in the 
country.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said the Collegian, “ that there is 
some danger in the multiplying of vacations ? Doesn’t 
it lead to wasting money in drink ?” 

“T don’t think so,” said the Parson. “ There is a 
great deal of humbug, in my opinion, in that fear which 
those people have who take all the vacations they need 
lest the people who don’t have any should misuse them 
if they should have any. You may depend upon it, 
overwork is responsible for more drunkenness than 
vacations. The man who never gets a chance for inno- 
cent pleasure is sure to make up for it by taking 
pleasure that is not innocent. Treat a man like a 
machine, and he will oil the joints with beer and whisky; 
treat him like a man, and he will find a better oil in 
healthy recreation. Moreover, great as are the evils 
of drunkenness, the amount of it is enormously over- 
stated. There is a lot of money wasted in drink ; but 
when you think that there are a million and a half of 
men and women in New York City, and the greater 
number of them living in tenement-houses, and work- 
ing harder than a dray horse, the proportion that get 
drunk is very small.” 

“ An English clergyman,” said the Collegian, “ who 
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was visiting us last winter, and whose work is in one of 
the poorer sections of London, and who strolled through 
one of our lower wards after nightfall for the purpose 
of comparing the two cities, told me that he was sur- 
prised to see so little drunkenness. ‘You seem to 
have,’ he’ said, ‘more drinking places than we do in 
London, but no drunkenness to speak of. How is that ? 
Do your police hustle all intoxicated people out of the 
way?’ I wondered what some of our ‘temperance 
wild men’ would have said to his testimony.” 

“It sometimes seems to me,” said the Parson, “ that 
America is the country where there is the most drink- 
ing and the least drunkenness of any country in the 
world.” 

I should hesitate to repeat the Parson’s heresy, and. 
make him a target for a rattling fire of small shot from 
the men and women who appear to believe that we are 
saved, not by hope, but by despair, but that, as his 
name remains unknown, the shooting will not hurt 
him. 


* * 
* 


Perhaps tradition has something to do with it ; per- 
haps “ auld lang syne” has more, for Jennie and I are 
both of us fond of old friends, even though newer ac- 
quaintances may be more in fashion ; at all events, we 
both like the Cunard steamers. They tell me that 
there is more style on the North German line—a band 
at dinner, and all that sort of thing ; and some of my 
friends assure me that the table is more attractive on 
the White Starline. Ihave never tried either of them. 
But there is a sense of safety on a Cunarder which is 
worth in comfort immeasurably more than bands or 
gastronomic delicacies. Perhaps it is pure prejudice, 
but I have the notion that on these steamers safety is 
esteemed more important than speed, and as I am of 
the same opinion, it is my choice of lines. In this trip 
we are keeping south of the region of ice and fogs. 
We do not go within forty miles of the Banks. The 
captain tells me that the managers of the line fix a 
point north of which the ship may not go, but that the 
captain may take it as much south of that point as he 
thinks desirable to escape ice and fog. Of course this 
means a longer passage and a warmer one; but we 
have seen no ice ; and now, within a few hours of the 
Irish coast, we have had only half an hour’s experience 
of fog. The captain of our steamer spends no time in 
making himself agreeable to the passengers ; and Jen- 
nie thinks that a closer inspection of the steward’s de- 
partment by the captain or some one else would be of 
decided advantage. But I noticed that the moment 
we entered a bank of fog the captain was on the bridge 
and the engines were slowed down to half-speed. As 
Captain Walker did not run the nose of his steamer 
into an iceberg, nor rush her through a fog among 
the bergs at seventeen knots an hour and swing her 
round just in time to dodge one and give the ladies 
on the quarter-deck a chance to touch it with their 
parasols, nor drive her at such a rate of speed as to 
strain her machinery past the breaking point and bring 
her into port disabled, nor try the relative strength of 
her hull with that of the rock-ribbed coast of Ireland 
and carry a few tons of water in one of her compart- 
ments into Liverpool, nor race through ice and fogiand 
bring her to Fastnet light five seconds ahead of any 
other steamer, we passed no resolutions of thanks to 
him. But the unregistered vote of the passengers, as 
I heard it expressed on deck, was one of confidence in 
the line which takes no risks that can be avoided, and 
givesa safe and comfortable voyage rather than a risky 
and a quick one. Still, we have had our quota of unrea- 
sonable passengers : the passenger who wants to take a 
southerly course, avoid ice and fogs, slow down the en- 
gines in thick weather, and yet expects to get to Liver- 
pool as early as if he had come on a racer ; the passenger 
who wants his porthole open, and who grumbles because 
the ship’s rules do not leave it to his discretion to 
determine whether it shall be open or not ; the pas- 
senger who expects at table green peas and lettuce and 
strawberries as fresh as those he gathers from his own 
garden at home before dinner ; the passenger who pays 
$60 passage money and wonders why he does not have 
as good a room as the one who pays $100 ; the pas- 
senger who thinks that the captain ought to be on the 
bridge all the time, and at the same time grumbles 
because he is not in the cabin or on the quarter-deck 
making himself agreeable. This is a queer world, or, 
at least, has a goodly number of queer people in it ; 
and I know no better place to study human nature in 
an amateurish sort of way than on the deck of a trans- 
atlantic steamer. Yours, ete., LalIcus. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
UNCONSCIOUS CREED REVISION. 


By toe Rev. Newman Smytsa, D.D. 


- has often been-said that the great creeds of the 

Church were born rather than made. They were 
not so much products of theological workshops as 
issues of the Christian life and thought of an age. 
Hence we are naturally suspicious of new-made 
creeds, and somewhat reluctant to adopt a confes- 
sion which bears on it the marks of the hands by 
which it has been manufactured. We remember 
how long that simplest and ecumenical creed, the 
Apostles’, was in growing. The new creed which 
seems to be predestined for the Presbyterian 
Church, in the good purpose of God, will surely 
come to pass in its day; but when it is formed, it 
will be found not to comprehend merely the results 
of different theological endeavors, but to bring 
rather to some simpler and clearer expression the 
truth of the Spirit which has been quietly and 
vitally working in that Church since the Westmin- 
ster Assembly adjourned. Because we believe in 
the Holy Ghost, we must expect to see new creeds 
in their season among the fruits of the Spirit. But 
it often takes long years for a creed to ripen on the 
tree of life. 

The law of creed revision seems to be something 
like this: first some new and true development of 
the life of the Church in response to its providential 
environment, by which the type of Christian char- 
acter is gradually modified and fitted to new and 
better conditions of existence, and then a reflection 
of this advancement of the Christian life in the 
traditional forms of belief. The creedal forms 
adjust themselves slowly but surely to the vital 
changes in the Christian type of character. 

This process and law of creed revision seems to 
be illustrated in an interesting way in the successive 
forms of covenant which have been used by the 
historic First Church of New Haven. They reflect, 
with what may be regarded an unconscious truth- 
fulness, the changes which have taken place during 
two hundred and fifty years in the general charac- 
ter and spirit of Christian people. In one particu- 
lar this reflection of prevalent conceptions of Chris- 
tian life in the successive church covenants is so 
striking and interesting that it seems to me worthy 
of notice. 

The founders of the church were Calvinists in 
their theology and in their view of life. Their 
covenant—the earliest one of which we have any 
record, and which was used by John Ddvenport, 
who was the first pastor of the church—contains, 
among other promises, these words: ** You do give 
yourself up unto the Lord Jesus Christ to be taught 
and governed by him in all your relations, condi- 
tions, and conversations in this world, avouching 
him to be . . . your only king and lawgiver.” 

The idea of life as given up to Christ, the law- 
giver and king, thus distinctly appears in this early 
Christian covenant. And the records of the dis- 
cipline of the church show with what conscientious 
minuteness this Calvinistic conception and covenant 
of life was carried out. 

Some fifty cr more years later another form of 
covenant seems to have come into use in this 
church, and in that we find the idea of God’s 
sovereignty and man’s entire submission empha- 
sized, and made even more commanding. The 
believer’s promise, according to this second cove- 
nant, was as follows: “ You do now give up your- 
self, soul and body, and all that you have, are, 
or shall be, unto God, through Jesus Christ, to be 
his forever, and at his sovereign disposal in all 
things.” Then follow substantially the words 
already quoted from the former covenant. The 
type of Christian character had not changed in 
New England, unless, possibly, some of its lines 
had become harder or more pronounced. The 
sovereignty of God still was dominant as the 
supreme truth in the Christian conception of God. 
And the church covenant is true to the controlling 
idea of life, that man is the subject of Almighty 
God, whose decree is absolute, and whose holy will 
is to be done on earth at any cost. 

One hundred years later, in 1791, another cove- 
nant was adopted by the church. The Puritan 
type of character had then become loosened, and 
the immediate change was not altogether for the 
best. Many divines looked upon that period as a 
time when the faith of the Church was declining, 
and even the promises of God to the fathers seemed 
to be no longer like a full tide coming in with uplift- 
ing power, but to be ebbing fast away from these 
shores. The old divinity had lost vital power, and the 
new divinity of Moses Stuart and Dr. Taylor had not 
yet come flowing in. And with singular truthful- 
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ness the covenant of the church reflects the general 
religious conditions of the age. The Christian 
promise reduces itself to a vow of self-dedication 
to God and the endeavor “to walk worthy the 
Christian vocation.” The strong, responsible Cal- 
vinism is taken out of the covenant, and the new 
conception of the Christian life, which we shall find 
later, has not entered in. The covenant is thus 
left without the strength of the old age or the 
power of the new age to come. Naturally, it was 
not kept in use many years. 

In 1809 still another creed and covenant were 
adopted, enlarged in the article of belief, but with- 
out change in the promises. Meanwhile the mis- 
sionary age had begun. The Church was awaken- 
ing to its obligations to those beyond its covenanted 
mercies. The conception of life was expanding. 
The believer, it was coming to be felt, is called and 
chosen, not simply to be saved, but also to be a 
servant of Christ. The dawn of the missionary 
century brought to men some revelation of this old 
truth of Israel which we are now coming fully to 
own, that election is for service. “Behold my 
servant whom I uphold; mine elect.” 

Now it is interesting to see how this change in 
the Christian idea of life and type of character 
finds expression in the covenant of the church. It 
is stated in our records that in 1831 (during the 
earlier years of Dr. Bacon’s ministry) the ancient 
covenant was adopted, “ with a few verbal altera- 
tions.” But in these few verbal alterations, which 
seem to have been introduced almost as a matter 
of course, and adopted without discussion, lie 
the significance of the change, and the unconscious 
witness of the covenant to the great advance in the 
conception of the Christian life to which the Spirit 
was leading all our churches. The promise now 
reads : ‘‘ You do now give up yourself, soul and body, 
and all that you have, are, or shall be, unto God, 
through Jesus Christ, to serve him forever, and to 
be his, and at his disposal in all things.” 

For the first time in two hundred and fifty years 
of church covenanting, the promise of service re- 
ceives distinct recognition. The significant words, 
“to serve him,” are brought in, and the word 
sovereign quietly drops out. The Calvinism is 
softened, and the idea of Christian life as God’s 
service is brought into the foreground. The first 
believers in New Haven in 1639 were content to 
promise to be taught and governed in all things by 
Christ, their lawgiver and king. The next genera- 
tion added also the confession that they were at 
God’s “ sovereign disposal in all things ;” believers 
in the same church some hundred and fifty years 
later, in the first flush and joy of the missionary 
age, dropping the word “sovereign” from their 
more filial sense of God, although retaining the 
avowal that they were his forever, and at his dis- 
posal in all things, and still acknowledging, as did 
their Puritan fathers, that Christ is “lawgiver and 
king,” were not content to complete their cove- 
nant with God, and with one another as a Christian 
chareh, without adding the express promise to give 
themselves up “to serve him forever.” So finally 
the revision of the Christian idea of life under the 
missionary motive of service, and the Christianiza- 
tion of God’s sovereignty through Jesus’s revelation 
of God as love, find reflection and expression in the 
covenant of the church. And this great change in 
it was introduced so naturally and spontaneously that 
it was spoken of as only a slight verbal alteration. 

One more step brings this history of this creed 
revision through the unconscious processes of life to 
its present period. The idea of service has come 
to fuller recognition in the “ Form for Admission 
of Members,” which was reported a few years ago 
by our Congregational Creed Commission, and 
which is now used in the First Church in New 
Haven. With perhaps equal unconsciousness of 
change on the part of those who framed this form 
of covenant for our use, the conception of life as a 
duty owed to the Divine Sovereignty falls some- 
what into the background, while at the same time 
the authority of the Word of God as the Christian 
law is retained ; but the idea is brought into the 
bright foreground of the “fellowship and commun- 
ion of the church,” and the words of dedication are 
expanded to this fuller and richer promise: “ You 
consecrate yourselves unto God, and your life to his 
service.” 

So the distinctive type of modern Christian char- 
acter finds natural expression in our covenant, as 
an earlier type of manhood was found reflected in 
the forms in which our fathers confessed their 
faith. Is not each type, and its expression in the 
creed, providentially determined and adapted to 
the needs and duties of its time? If it was given 
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to men of other generations to lay foundations 
under a tremendous sense of the Divine Sover- 
eignty, it is the call of a missionary age, under an 
inspiring sense of Christ’s universal atonement, to 
form and fashion its church covenants in the truth 
of life consecrated to service. The Christian Church 
of to-day is signally and happily called and chosen 
to consecrate all that it has of talent, means, and 
personal influence to the service of God among the 


people. 








TALKS WITH EMERSON.’ 


By tHe Rev. Jutivs H. Warp. 


VERY scrap of information about Emerson is 
welcome. It helps to fill out the picture of 
the man. He was like Socrates or Plato or Mon- 
taigne or Wordsworth. He lived on his own vital- 
ity. He consumed his own smoke. He repre- 
sented in his own thought and feeling the totality 
of life. He was a living embodiment of the wise 
and self-perpetuating soul. There was nothing in 
life that Emerson did not touch or grasp. What 
. Shakespeare is to human experience, Emerson is to 
the range of our moral being. It is for this reason 
that his dealings with life and thought have a con- 
stant freshness. Every book or essay that presents 
new facts about Emerson, new ideas which he ex- 
pressed, original reflections upon him or his place in 
the world, is of importance. It is for this reason that 
the little volame by Mr. Charles J. Woodbury, entitled 
* Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,” is welcome. 
It is the record of his conversations with an under- 
graduate at Williams College who was fortunate 
enough to interest him, and to whom he gave 
without stint his impressions of the things that 
most concern a young man’s life and work. Emer- 
son always had a tender regard for young men, and 
his appeal to them, if they had any kinship of feel- 
ing with him, was irresistible. The charm of this 
volume of “Talks” is that it reveals Emerson’s 
sympathy with the men who are to-day in middle 
life, and were in his prime the raw but interesting 
youths who felt that the light which never was on 
sea or land shone in his eyes and sparkled in his 
writings. Mr. Woodbury has caught just this at- 
traction in Emerson, and his book will be read by 
hundreds of thoughtful persons who desire to reach 
the inmost thought and feeling of which he was 
conscious. 

It must be remembered that, though Mr. Wood- 
bury is Emerson’s Boswell, Emerson is not the 
same kind of a man that Dr. Johnson was. He 
was not so fluent, not so pugnacious, not so earthly. 
The essential point is that Emerson should be re- 
ported veraciously ; that the word, the tone, the 
look, and the accent should be represented. Mr. 
Woodbury is faithful to all these conditions. He 
divides his reports into “ Counsel,” “ Criticism,” 
“ Concord,” ‘ Transcendentalism,’ “ Presence,” 
“Method,” “Manhood.” The chapter on “Coun- 
sel” is full of the ripe and true suggestion which 
lifts intellectual work for young men into high 
fields. It leads them to what is real, essential, 
substantial. It tells one how to escape the difficul- 
ties of partial knowledge, how to write, how to get 
at the pith of things, how to accomplish something, 
how to make the most of one’s education. It 
seems as if one must quote constantly from these 
pages, but the quotations, if they are to be inclu- 
sive of the good things, would include all that is 
said. A slight taste must suffice, and here it is: 
“ Keep close to realities. Then you accustom your- 
self to getting facts at first hand. If we could get 
all our facts so, there would be no necessity for 
books, but they give us facts, if we know how to 
use them ; they are the granaries of thought as well. 
Read those men who are not lazy ; who put them- 
selves into contact with realities. So you learn to 
look with your eyes too.” Again, he says: “ Keep 
your eyes open and see all you can; and when you 
get the right man, question him close. So learn 
to divine books, to feel those that you want with- 
out wasting much time over them.” The pages are 
full of these close, searching, self-finding passages. 
Under.the heading of “ Criticism ” you have Em- 
erson revealing his likes and dislikes in letters. He 
expresses himself in the strongest terms in appre- 
ciation of Wordsworth, and describes his poetry 
as “of all existing in the world the most calculated 
to refine, to etherealize, to exalt, to offer most 
correspondent counterpoise to the scale that inclines 
to earth.”” He commends Chaucer, and thinks that. 
no man of self-conceit can go through Plato. He 
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likes “ Wilhelm Meister,” but cannot bear “‘ Faust.” 
He does not like books that are sad or melancholy 
or without sunshine. 


The chapter on “ Concord” brings out Emerson. 


in his companionship with the men whom he most 
loved, like Thoreau and Aleott, and presents new 
phases of the life of all three. It is delightful to 
see how distinctly and clearly the impressions of 
Mr. Woodbury are reproduced ; and best of all are 
Emerson’s talks about his friends, which are here 
given. Another chapter is devoted to “Tran- 
scendentalism.” Mr. Woodbury does not make 
much of this point, and could not, evidently, enter 
very largely into it. He does not belong to the 
im who are thus named ; but some revela- 
tions on this point, given by Emerson himself, are 
very welcome. When he asked the Concord seer, 
“What is Transcendentalism ?” he got the follow- 
ing answer: “If we will only see that which is 
about us, we shall see also above. Is God far 
from any of us? There is an equality of the hu- 
man spirit to the world’s phenomena. We look 
neither up to the universe nor down to it, but con- 
front it ; and the soul should always bear itself thus 
in the presence of the natural objects which suggest 
and express God, and are his revelations.” There 
is some comment on Emerson’s religious belief, but 
no fresh light is shed upon his views. In the chap- 
ter entitled “ Presence” some specially good things 
are reported. Mr. Woodbury says that the regnant 
feature of Emerson’s ‘personal contact was his voice. 
It was, he adds, “not resonant, like Phillips’s, 
. . » and presenting fewer contrasts with itself than 
Beecher’s. It seems, as neither of these, to carry, 
as some rivers carry gold, the speaker’s soul in it. 
And the voice, like the soul; knew no falling 
inflections. Calm and equable, the monologist went 
on, the voice always raised, suspense after suspense, 
still inconclusive when the auditor looked for 
rest, the theme growing clear until the postponed 
emphasis of the final pause, and that still an upward 
pitch ; the lesson of which we puzzle and ponder, 
and finally appeared to be ethical rather than 
rhetorical—that on all subjects we discourse inade- 
quately, and can never come to a period. As if he 
should say: It is time to stop, but not 'to finish.” 
Those who have heard Emerson lecture will be glad 
of the following paragraph : “ The completed bene- 
diction was after he descended from the enforced 
dignity of the platform, and apart from the exact- 
ing’restraints of the study. His bearing and con- 
tact had’ the exquisite power of a moral nature 
which has never been impaired by a willful trans- 
ei Nobility characterized his deportment.” 

nother statement is notable: “ There was always 
in his personality a certain resistance, ‘a familiar 
remoteness ;) and even when his companionship 
was most gentle and encouraging, it was searching 
and pungent, like the odor and flavor of certain 
flowers and herbs. His books are aromal with the 
same quality.” It is touches of this sort in this 
book that give it interest to the lovers of Emerson 
quite as much as the records of conversation. 

The chapter on “Method” will be read by 
literary people with interest. Emerson said to Mr. 
Woodbury: “ Write, write; there is no way to 
learn to write except by writing.” Again, after 
saying that Emerson’s extreme solitariness was 
dictated from afar, he remarks that he did some 
work on Monadnock, some in the Old Manse, but 
he adds, in Emerson’s own words, “I find my best 
working solitude in some New York hotel or country 
inn, where no one knows or can find me. There 
one finds one’s self.” It is by such remarks as 
these that we approach Emerson truly. Mr Wood- 
bury is right in saying that Emerson was only the 
master of the paragraph. He quotes this as one of his 
sayings: “ Do not put hinges to your work to make 
it cohere.” He adds, what all will concede, that 
“to me, the graces that transcend in Mr. Emerson’s 
poetry are, with this spiritual elevation, its alla- 
siveness, and infectious individualism.” Again, 
Mr. Woodbury says: “Expression to him was a 
sensuous delight, and so his sentences are keen of 
flavor, delicious and refreshing. He tastes his 
words. Who has said as perfectly those things 
which are difficult to say at all? He told me he 
was not well when he could not write, and in the 
study he had infinite patience. He even suspected 
his fervors, and it took him a long time to secure in 
his spirited paragraphs their wide and at the same 
time their carefully distinctive meaning. Emerson 
once said of Wendell Phillips: “I would give a 
thousand shekels for that man’s secret.” The final 
chapter is called “ Manhood,” and contains many 
good things. The whole book is at once delightful 
and yet unsatisfactory. We are glad to get so 
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near to Emerson by channels which he made him- 
self, and at the same time we see just enough to 
make us hungry for more. It is a volume which 
every Kmersonian will feel obliged.to own. 

takes us as near to Emerson as any one ever got. 


It 








SUNDAY IN QUEENS COUNTY. 


By Grorce J. MAnson. 


6 AX shooting, hunting, fishing, playing, horse- 
racing, gaming, or other public sports, exer- 
cises, or shows, upon the-first day of the week, and 
all noise disturbing the peace of the day, are pro- 
hibited.” So reads one of the sections of the law 
of the State of New York on the subject of Sabbath- 
breaking. The language is perfectly plain, and 
neither the wayfaring man lacking in wisdom, nor 
the avaricious man bent on money-getting, could 
seemingly fail to understand the provisions of the 
act. Keeping this law in mind, let us take a bird’s- 
eye view of a Sunday as it is in Queens County. 
This part of territory lies on the outskirts of 
Brooklyn ; it includes a number of pleasant villages 
and hamlets. As the city limits and built-up por. 
tion of Brooklyn have been expanding from year 
to year, the picnic grounds and beer gardens have 
“moved on” into the county of Queens. Newtown, 
Maspeth, Long Island City, Flushing, Astoria, 
Ridgewood, are in this county, and the residents of 
these towns and other smaller places have Sunday 
experiences which are not lacking in excitement, 
and which are strangely in contrast with the pro- 
visions of the law just mentioned, which declares 
that the first day of the week is “by general con- 
sent set apart for rest and religious uses.” ‘ 

Ridgewood is the béte noire of Queens County 
Sunday observance. It is just beyond the city line 
of Brooklyn, the particular section which interests 
us in this connection comprising an area of about 
five miles. Four lines of cars, including the elevated 
road, every Sunday afternoon bring to this spot from 
five to twenty thousand persons, the number of vis- 
itors depending on the attractions which are offered 
for the day. These visitors seem to be divided 
into three sections. In the early part of the day, 
say from eleven until two o’clock, the quiet, domes- 
tie element predominates, the visitors consisting of 
Germans with their wives and families, who come 
for a breath of country air, a glass or two of beer, 
and, who return home in time for an early din- 
ner. Later on the large and miscellaneous crowd 
arrives: hordes of young men, most of them inter- 
ested in the base-ball games which take place in the 
afternoon ; doubtful-looking characters, both male 
and female, bent on having “a good time,” roaming 
around. from one resort to another; German clubs 
of men, who march in twos, as quickly as their pon- 
derosity will allow them, to some previously selected 
beer saloon ; and countless numbers of aimless young 
Americans of both sexes who drift in the current 
of humanity where the tide seems to be strongest. 
Toward dusk comes the “tougher” element from 
Brooklyn and New York, who disdain to visit the 
place until the excitement is at its height, and who 
remain there until the last sound of revelry has died 
away. 

The chief factor of Sunday life at Ridgewood 
is lager beer. All the pleasures provided for pa- 
trons begin and end with beer. The most matter- 
of-fact, beetle-browed young man who comes to the 
place feels, in imagination, that King Gambrinus 
truly reigns there and seemingly looks down upon 
his votaries, saying, “ Bless you, my children, be 
happy!” People shoot for beer, bow! for beer, sing 
and drink beer, dance and drink beer, promenade up 
and down the uneven roadways and sample beer 
at the differentsaloons. The very trees and shrub- 
bery seem to exude an odor of hops, and the scent 
of wayside flowers is overcome by the smell of 
malt. This vast mass’ of humanity, mingling and 
commingling together, with its energies bent on the 
consumption of a beverage, would seem to justify 
the observation of a certain social philosopher | 
once met who boldly maintained that there could 
be no sociability without an intoxicant. 

It may be asked, Where are the officers of the 
law while these proceedings are going on? The 
question is easily and quickly answered ; they are 
on the spot, in the beer gardens, on the dancing 
pavilions, or on the highways directing the uniniti- 
ated to the most popular resorts, and quenching 
their own thirst as the opportunity is afforded them. 
Why these gentry, who pay not the slightest atten- 
tion to the enforcement of the law, should be called 
“officers,” parading their official character by the 
uniform they wear, it is difficult to see. It may, 
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however, give a peculiar joy to the beer-seller to 
offer the beverage always within sight of the blue- 
coated, helmet-hatted gentlemen, often having the 
guardian of the people’s rights for a customer. A 
stranger once asked a native of Ridgewood: 
“ What! do the officers drink beer in the saloons 
on Sunday?” The native told him it was not only 
even 80, but, in the refrain of the burlesque orator, 
each of them seemed to say, “I am here for that 
purpose.” 

This condition of affairs can be better understood 
when it is stated that several of the Queens County 
officials are owners of the most thriving beer- 
shops and dance pavilions. A deputy coroner 
keeps a dance-house, a deputy sheriff keeps a 
liquor saloon, with doors held invitingly open and 
a vociferous brass band to attract the attention of 
the passer-by. Before two of the three police 
justices of the township it is impossible to get a 
summons for the arrest of Sunday violators, so 
closely are the two classes in sympathy. The Rev. 
Mr. Carr, of Corona, went before a justice not 
long since and asked that his deposition might be 
taken against a liquor dealer. The official refused 
point blank to sign the deposition, bluntly stating 
that it was “near election time,” and such action 
would “ cost him votes” in the place. Very lately 
a constable given fifteen subpcenas to serve in a 
ease of this kind saw that none of the witnesses 
required received the documents; one man hap- 
pened to hear that he was wanted, and attended 
court, and on his testimony a conviction of a Sun- 
day violator was secured. There is but one justice 
in the township who can be relied upon to enforce 
the law laid down in the statute-book. 

On a hot Sunday afternoon it is a curious study 
to watch the seething crowd of humanity in their 
violent efforts in the pursuit of pleasure. We can 
well imagine that the homes of some of these 
people in the thickly settled parts of the city are 
not peculiarly inviting, but we cannot but wonder 
that they should go through so much turmoil and 
excitement to get so little happiness. Here are 
big, fat women tightly incased in hot, stuffy-look- 
ing garments, carrying heavy babies and superin- 
tending the movements of from four to six noisy 
youngsters, who are continually getting lost in the 
crowd. Were the old Flemish painters alive, they 
could here find plenty of subjects for their canvases 
—many a representative of the bloated Silenus, and 
a large contingent of obese, double-chinned, heavy- 
eyed creatures, “ fat with sin.” 

By a strange geographical trick, one part of 
one of the principal saloons of the place is located 
in Kings County and the other part in Queens. 
The opportunity of violating the Sunday law in 
two counties under one roof is a luxury that seldom 
comes to humanity, but the presence and encour- 
agement of sworn police officials makes the experi- 
ence more than a crowning success. The patron- 
age of this resort is only equaled by a “schooner 
house ” the name of which gives ample promise of 
a measure so generous that the most impecunious 
citizen can reach the desired stage of befuddlement. 
For, whatever may be said in favor of taking a 
glass of lager beer in the proper place, at the proper 
time, in the proper company, the intoxicating effect 
of this popular beverage can readily be noted to- 
ward the close of a Sunday at Ridgewood. In 
the crowded cars will be seen any number of blear- 
eyed men, and not a few women, who have reached 
a soddening state of intoxication, a heavy, bile-bred 
condition of selfish indifference to all surroundings. 
The buxom, rosy-cheeked maidens and sturdy yeo- 
men who serve, on the colored lithographs, glass 
in hand, to attract attention to various brands 
of beer are in striking contrast with the jaded, 
heavy-gaited devotees of the beverage as they un- 
steadily wend their way homewards, with a dim 
consciousness that the next day is Monday and they 
have got to get up early and begin a week’s work. 

Base-ball, comic singing, dancing, brass bands, 
“free and easys,” bowling, foot-ball, shooting con- 
tests—all this you find at Ridgewood. At Maspeth 
the highways are in the possession of riotous young 
roughs from Brooklyn and New York, and the cars 
of the Grand Street & Maspeth Railroad toward 
evening are frequently in the possession of hoodlums 
and loafers who terrorize respectable citizens who 
are obliged to patronize the line. 

The picture of life on Sunday in Queens 
County has not been overdrawn. Bishop Littlejohn 
has described the returning trains from that section 
as being “turned into a pandemonium of revelry 
by boisterous crowds,” and an orthodox pastor of a 
tee in that section has tersely called it “ hell on 
ea at 
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THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


By Avustix Dosson. 


Wt was it suggested to Goldsmith “ The 
Citizen of the World”? Biographers and 
commentators have pointed to moro than one plau- 
sible model—the ‘ Lettres Persanes” of Montes- 
quieu, the “ Lettres d’une Péruvienne ” of Madame 
de Grafigny, the “ Lettres Chinoises” of the Mar- 
quis d’Argens, the “ Asiatic” of Voltaire. But it 
is sometimes wiser, especially in such hand-to-mouth 
work as journalism (which was all Goldsmith at 
first intended), to seek for origins rather in the im- 
mediate neighborhood than in remoter places. In 
1757 Horace Walpole published, anonymously, in 
pamphlet form, a clever little squib upon Admiral 
Byng’s trial and English inconstancy, which he en- 
titled “A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese Philos- 
opher at London, to his friend Lien Chi at Pekin.” 
This was briefly noticed in the May issue of the 
“Monthly Review,” where Goldsmith was then 
acting as “ utility man” to Griffiths, the proprietor 
of that magazine (his reviews of Home’s “ Doug- 
las” and of Burke’s “Sublime and Beautiful” 
appeared in the same number) ; and it was de- 
scribed as an imitation of Montesquieu. A year 
Jater Goldsmith is writing mysteriously to his 
friend Bob Bryanton, of Ballymulvey, about a 
“Chinese whom he shall soon make talk like an 
Englishman ;” and when, at last, his “‘ Chinese Let- 
ters” (as they were called at first) begin to appear 
in Newbery’s “ Public Ledger,” he takes for the 
name of his Oriental, Lien Chi Altangi, one of 
Walpole’s correspondents having been Lien Chi. 
This chain of association, if slight, is strong enough 
to justify some connection. The fundamental idea, 
of course, was far older than either Walpole or Gold- 
emith ; but it is not too much to suppose that 
Walpole’s jeu d'esprit supplied just that opportune 
suggestion which produced the remarkable, and 
now too much neglected, series of letters after wards 
reprinted under the general title of the “Citizen of 
the World.” 

“The metaphors and allusions,” says Goldsmith, 
in one of those admirable prefaces of which he pos- 
sessed the secret, “are all drawn from the East ;” 
and in another place he tells us that a certain apos- 
trophe is wholly translated from Ambulaaohamed, 
a real (or imaginary) Arabian poet. To these in- 
genuities he no doubt attached all the exaggerated 
importance which we usually assign to work which 
has given us trouble. But it is not the adroitness 
of his adaptations from Le Comte and Du Halde 
which most detains us now. The purely Oriental 
part of the work, although it includes the amusing 
story—an “ Ephesian Matron” & la Chinoise—of 
the widow who, in her haste to marry again, fans 
her late husband’s grave to dry it quicker, and the 
apologue of Prince Bonbennin and the white mouse, 
is practically dead wood. It is Goldsmith under 
the transparent disguise of Lien Chi—Goldsmith 
commenting, after the manner of Addison and 
Steele, upon Georgian England—that attracts and 
interests the modern reader. His Chinese philos- 
opher might have wondered at the “lazy puddle 
moving muddily along ” the ill-kept London streets ; 
at the large feet and white teeth of the women ; at 
the unwieldy signs, with their nondescript devices ; 
at the unaccountable fashion of lying-in-state, and 
so forth ; but it is Goldsmith, and Goldsmith only, 
who could have imagined the admirable humor of 
the dialogue on liberty between a prisoner (through 
his grating), a porter panting from his burden, 
who denounces slavery and the French, and a sol- 
dier, who, with a tremendous oath, advocates the 
pre-eminent importance of religion. It is Gold- 
smith again—the Goldsmith of Green Arbour 
Court and Griffiths’s back parlor—who draws, from 
a harder experience than could have been possible 
to Lien Chi, the satiric picture which forms his 
twentieth epistle of the so-called republic of letters. 
‘Each looks upon his fellow as a rival, not an 
assistant in the same pursuit. They calumniate, 
they injure, they despise, they ridicule each 
other; if one man writes a book that pleases, 
others shall write books to shew that he might 
have given still greater pleasure, or should not 
have pleased. If one happens to hit upon some- 
thing new, there are numbers ready to assure the 
public that this was all no novelty to them or to the 
learned ; that Cardanus, or Brunus, or some other 
author too dull to be generally read, had antici- 
pated the discovery. ‘Thus, instead of uniting like 
the members of a commonwealth, they are divided 
into almost as many factions as there are men; 
and their jarring constitution, instead of being styled 
a republic of letters, should be entitled, an anarchy 
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of literature.” One rubs one’s eyes as one reads ; 
one asks one’s self softly if it is of our day that the 
writer is speaking. No; it is of the reign of the 
second of the Georges, before Grub Street was 
turned into Milton Street. 

Literature, in its different aspects, plays not a 
small part in the lucubrations of Lien Chi. Two 
of the best letters are devoted to a whimsical de- 
scription of the humors of some of its humbler 
professors who hold a Saturday Club at the Broom 
near Islington ; others treat of the decay of poetry, 
of novels, and “ Tristram Shandy ” in particular ; 
of the necessity of intrigue or patronage as a means 
to success. Nor are art and the drama neglected. 
The virtuoso, who afforded such a fund of amuse- 
ment to Fielding and Smollett, receives his full 
share of attention; and in the papers upon acting 
and actors, Goldsmith again exhibits that critical 
common sense which he had shown so conspicuously 
in “ The Bee.” Travelers and their trivialities are 
freely ridiculed ; there are papers on Newmarket, 
on the Marriage Act, on the coronation, on the 
courts of justice; on quacks, gaming, paint, 
mourning, and mad dogs. There is a letter on 
the careless behavior of the congregation in St. 
Paul’s; there is another on the iniquity of making 
shows of public monuments. Now and again a 
more serious note is touched, as when the author 
is stirred into unwonted gravity by those cruel 
penal laws which closed every avenue with a gibbet, 
and against which Johnson, too, lifted his sonorous 
voice. 

“ Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply ”— 
he wrote in “ London,” anticipating his later utter- 
ances in the “ Rambler.” Goldsmith, on the other 
hand, crystallized in his verse the raw material of 
which he made his Chinese philosopher the mouth- 
piece. Many of the best-known passages of his 
two longest poems have their first form in the prose 
of Lien Chi. Indeed, one actual line of the “ De- 
serted Village,” “A land of tyrants and a den of 
slaves,” is simply a textual quotation from a letter 
in the “ Citizen of the World.”’ 

What, however, in the Chinese letters is even 
more memorable than their clever raillery of social 
incongruities and abuses, is their occasional indica- 
tion of the author’s instinctive but hitherto unde- 
veloped gift in the delineation of humorous charac- 
ter. Up to this time he had shown no particular 
bias in this direction. The little sketches of Jack 
Spindle and “my cousin Haunah” in the “ Bee” 
go no further than the slight personifications of 
particular qualities in the “Spectator” and “ Tat- 
ler,” and they are not of the kind which, to employ 
a French figure, “enter the skin” of the personal- 
ity presented. But in the case of the eccentric 
philanthropist of the “ Citizen of the World” whom 
he christens “The Man in Black,” he comes nearer 
to such a definite embodiment as Addison’s “ Will 
Wimble.” “The Man in Black” is evidently a 
combination of some of those Goldsmith family 
traits which were afterwards so successfully recalled 
in Dr. Primrose, Mr. Hardcastle, and the clergy- 
man of the “ Deserted Village.” The contrast be- 
tween his credulous charity and his expressed dis- 
trust of human nature, between his simulated harsh- 
ness and his real amiability, constitutes a type 
which has since been often effectively used in Eng- 
lish literature; and it is clear that in his account 
of his life he borrows both from his author and his 
author’s father. When he speaks of his unwilling- 
ness to take orders, of his dislike to wear a long 
wig when he preferred a short one, or a black coat 
when he dressed in brown, he is only giving ex- 
pression to that incompatibility of temper which 
led to Goldsmith’s rejection for ordination by the 
Bishop of Elphin; while in his picture of his fa- 
ther’s house, with its simple, kindly prodigality, its 
little group of grateful parasites who laugh (like 
Mr. Hardeastle’s servants) at the host’s old jokes, 
and the careless, paternal benevolence which makes 
the children mere “machines of pity” who are 
“instructed in the art of giving away thousands 
before they are taught the more necessary qualifi- 
cations of getting a farthing,” one recognizes the 
environment of that thoroughly Irish household on 
the road from Ballymahon to Athlone in which 
Goldsmith’s own boyhood had been passed. 

But, excellent as he is, the Man in Black, with 
his grudging generosity and his “reluctant good- 
ness,” is surpassed in completeness of characteriza- 
tion by the more finished portrait of Beau Tibbs. 
The poor little pinched pretender to fashion—with 
his tarnished finery and his reed-voiced, simpering 
helpmate, with his coffee-house cackle of my Lord 
Mudler and the Duchess of All-Night, and his mag. 
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nificent promises of turbot and ortolan which issue 
forlornly in deferred ox-cheek and bitter-beer— 
approaches the dimensions of a masterpiece. Charles 
Lamb, one would think, must have rejoiced over 
the reckless assurance which expatiates on the 
charming view of the Thames from the garret of a 
back street in the suburbs, which glorifies the “ pal- 
try unframed pictures” on its walls into essays in 
the manner of the “ celebrated Grisoni,” and trans- 
forms a surly Seotch hag-of-all-work into an old 
and privileged family servant, “the gift of a friend 
of mine, a Parliament man from the Highlands.” 
Nor are there many pages in Dickens more peren- 
nially humorous than the scene where the Man in 
Black, his inamorata, the pawnbroker’s widow, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs all make a party to the 
picturesque old Vauxhall Gardens of Jonathan 
Tyers. The inimitable sparring that ensues be- 
tween the second-hand gentility of the beau’s lady 
and the moneyed vulgarity of the tradesman’s rel- 
ict; their different and entirely irreconcilable views 
of the entertainment; and the tragic termination 
of the whole by which the widow is balked of “ the 
waterworks” because good-manners constrain her 
to sit out the wire-drawn roulades and quavers of 
Mrs. Tibbs—these are things which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. If Goldsmith had written 
nothing but the miniature trilogy of Beau Tibbs— 
if Dr. Primrose were uninvented and Tony Lump- 
kin non-existent—he would still have earned a per- 
petual place among English humorists. 

Something of this, undoubtedly, he owed to the 
fortunate instinct which governed his choice of his 
material. The forerunner of Dickens—the disciple, 
although he knew it not, of Fielding—he makes 
his capital by his disregard of the conventional 
models of his time. Disdaining to select his char- 
acters from the fashionable abstractions of Senti- 
mental Comedy and the mechanical puppets of 
traditional High Life, he turns aside to the moving, 
various, many-colored middle classes, from whose 
ranks originality has not yet been banished, or 
nature cast out. Of these he had knowledge and 
experience ; of those he had seen but little. Upon 
the other walk, his labors might have been as for- 
gotten as the “Henry” of Richard Cumberland 
or the “Henrietta” of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. 
But he took his own line; and as a consequence, 
Beau Tibbs and the pawnbroker’s widow (in her 
rings and green damask) are still as much alive as 
Partridge or Mrs. Nickleby. 








A VILLAGE HOME. 


By Exita Ropman CHURCH. 
IIL. 


HE paper read by Miss Gage before the Vil- 
lage Improvement Society was decidedly prac- 
tical, and very appropriately named 


OUTLINES. 


The lack of pictwresqueness in American country 
life is in forcible contrast with the same grade of 
life in the Old World. French, Italian, and Spanish 
peasants are perfect pictures in their working 
clothes ; and the farmer class of almost any country 
but our own have a sort of rude grace and quaint- 
ness about them, in addition to tidiness, which 
makes them pleasant objects to look upon. But 
what beauty and grace are to be found in shirt 
sleeves and a sunbonnet—the distinctive attire of 
the American working farmer and his wife? A 
man lounging in shirt sleeves, in full view of the 
public eye, could scarcely be found in all Europe, 
but he is an every-day sight in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave, just as common as it is 
to see some portion of the scanty plot that surrounds 
a humble dwelling strewn with broken crockery, 
old fruit cans, and various other débris, instead of 
finding every inch of ground turned to the best 
possible advantage, and the whole inclosure look- 
ing as if the owner felt it to be thoroughly 
worth his while to keep the little place in the most 
scrupulous order. 

Whitewash, paint, and nails are not unattainable 
luxuries even to the humblest cottager ; the French 
workingman’s blouse is more agreeable to the eye 
than the American’s shirt sleeves; the shade hat 
of coarsest -straw is an improvement on the sun- 
bonnet; and a neatly made print of some pleasing 
color might replace to advantage the long, stringy, 
drabbled gown, of some nondescript hue, in which 
the female counterpart of the shirt-sleeved man 
drags through her daily round of duties. 

We may have just awakened to the conscious- 
ness that the picturesque and improving elements 
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are sadly neglected in the administration of village 
affairs ; that the condition of our plank walks is a 
disgrace to the community, and the roadsides evi- 
dently the care of no one in particular, even where 
they adjoin private property. But it will work 
surely if slowly to repair the walk in front of our 
own particular gate, and to trim the grass and 
plant trees on the highway just beyond us. A 
well-kept dooryard, brightened, but not crowded, 
with choice shrubs and flowers, will soon be dupli- 
cated, until by degrees the length and breadth of 
the village street glows with bloom and beauty. 

Some “improvements,” however, are worse than 

none; as in a small suburban place where “ the 
owner had lined the sides of the main driveway 
with bowlders about the size of a six-quart pail, said 
bowlders having been painted red, white, and blue 
—the colors being ‘ harmoniously arranged,’ as he 
said. Some like the idea of decorating their walks 
or front steps with sea shells—a most unnatural taste. 
Then, last of all, as perfect monstrosities in their 
way, are those iron dinner-pots painted red and 
suspended from a tripod filled with flowers. One 
which we noticed the other day, occupying a con- 
spicuous place in a front yard, was not an iron pot, 
but an old-fashioned iron tea-kettle, with ornamental 
plants growing from the top and nose!” 
A row of these objects on either side of the street 
would produce a striking but not altogether beauti- 
ful effect ; and in a small place, where a new thing 
once introduced spreads like an epidemic, it is no 
small responsibility to give such an impetus to the 
taste of the community. 

The characteristic features of the representative 
little sandy town in one of our Middle States—a 
town mapped out on ground belonging to one indi- 
vidual, in an utterly flat and uninteresting region, 
and composed of ugly dwellings and shrub-like trees 
—are the reverse of attractive. It is a new town 
grown old, if such a thing can be; and that pain- 
ful look of newness never leaves it. 

Paradiseville is utterly devoid of interest, with 
its tall, narrow houses of unbroken outlines—tall, 
at least, for their width, as space in any direction 
seems to be carefully economized—its unimproved 
streets, and its general lack of attraction. It hasa 
beautiful unfinished church, a perfect poem in stone, 
on which a mysterious spell seems to rest; an un- 
exceptionable hotel, also in stone ; and what is called 
salubrious air, although no one ever appears to feel 
very well there. The strongest recommendation of 
Paradiseville lies in the fact that it is an easy place 
to get away from, as the depot is quite in the heart 
of the town; and this building and the miniature 
park around it, with its toy trees, are comparatively 
ornamental. 

Next to the railroad station, perhaps, the village 
burial place is most often in need of thorough recon- 
struction. The utter neglect and desolation of the 
weed-entangled “ God’s acre,” which is such a com- 
mon sight in stagnant villages, is pitiful in the 
extreme, and reflects harshly upon the living who 
can permit those who have passed from their house- 
holds to lie thus uncared for and forgotten. 

The site of the cemetery cannot well be changed ; 
but its bare look can be removed by trees and 
shrubs, and vines over the railings ; while even on 
the traditional windy hillside, evergreens will bear 
the wintry blast, and preach in their robes of per- 
ennial green of the life everlasting. The broken 
gate can be made secure, to keep out intruding 
cattle; and a few steps in the right direction will 
soon establish a decent amount of order and rever- 
ence. 

Village life draws people near together, and 
neighbors are neighbors in the best sense of the 
word ; the loss of one is the loss of the community ; 
the need of one is a call for help to every able resi- 
dent. Sickness and death seem very near in the 
country ; in the city they are every-day occurrences. 
“Nature has her sad but needed lessons, which she 
gives us thus incidentally and unsought in a life not 
too crowded and artificial. You hear them in the 
country always, in the city almost never.” 

But when a village is ashamed of being a village, 
all this is changed. ‘“ Lahore”—not in India, but 
in one of our most prosaic States—is beautiful 
to view ; has a background of hills, the picturesque 
trail of a long river from the neighboring State, 
plenty of trees, flower gardens, and pretty houses ; 
yet, in spite of all these attractions, it is one of the 
most tiresome places for a country residence that 
can well be found. The inhabitants are trying to 
make it a city—as much of one, that is, as any- 
thing so thoroughly rural can be; and certain things 
are to be done there, while other certain things are 
not to be done. 
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The people of Lahore wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that, although living in a country village, 
they are quite as well versed in city ways as city 
people themselves. They do not “run around,” 
or “drop in,” or “spend the afternoon,” but “ pay 
visits ;’ and they do it scrupulously, with the con- 
ventional card-case in hand, and a stiff, society 
manner befitting the performance of so serious a 
duty. They have a great dread of appearing 
countrified; and their entertainments are all on 
the city pattern. Dancing is the only rational 
amusement, according to their enlightened ideas ; 
and in place of the old-fashioned country “ spread,” 
when the chicken and waffles and coffee were so 
thoroughly appreciated, the table is furnished with 
poor imitations of city delicacies. 

They consider that they understand dressing, 
too, in Lahore, and look startlingly like fashion- 
plates for such near proximity to fields and woods. 
Every one criticises every one else’s attire ; and few 
are brave enough to wear the same suit two sea- 
sons. A few aspiring spirits even profess to 
employ Worth, or at least to hire costumes made 
in close imitation of his. 

Lahore is not literary; there is no real love of 
books there; and a reading club started by an en- 
terprising visitor fell through from sheer inanity. 
When Mrs. A took the last number of the 
“ Pacific Weekly,” she quite forgot at the end of 
her allowance of time to send it to Miss B ; 
and so on with the other books. They got mislaid 
and lost; and, when found, the leaves were fre- 
quently uncut! The residents will not support 
even a club library; but they dress in the latest 
style, and are not mistaken for country people. 


“ Does anybody know any one who lives at La- 
hore ?” asked Miss Decker, laughingly, when the 
reader had been thanked and complimented for 
her paper. Miss Decker was the young lady who 
objected to goats and jimson-weed ; for, as daughter 
of the rector who had been in charge at Fletcher 
for a quarter of a century, she felt a very natural 
ae in the appearance of that promising vil- 

ge. 

Mrs. Clay, the Secretary, smiled, and said that 
she thought she knew a few people there, and that 
it was not many hundred miles from Fletcher. 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked one of the usually 
silent ladies, “that we ought to have some sort of 
library here. Can we not get one up in Fletcher, 
Mrs. President ?” 

“TI should certainly say yes,” replied Mrs. Pen 
wood, “if we are willing to begin in a humble way 
and persevere in it. W , a town of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, certainly has reason to be proud 
of its library, and especially, I think, of its gradual 
approaches to it. Beginning in a room over a sad- 
dler’s shop, which could scarcely be called a read- 
ing-room—inasmuch as members were requested to 
select their books for the week as speedily as possi- 
ble, and then take themselves off, to make space for 
others—it was presided over every Friday, from 
three to six p.M., by an estimable and ‘cultivated’ 
lady, who was nearly melted by the heat in summer, 
as it was directly under the flat roof, and also be- 
scones by the numerous demands made upon 

er. 

“Summer sojourners at W. , especially, de- 
lighted in this very moderate-priced library, if it 
was open only once a week; for a subscription of 
twenty-five cents lasted three months, and entitled 
the subscriber to draw a book and a magazine, or 
weekly paper, to be kept until the following Friday, 
while a double subscription conferred double privi- 
leges. The collection of books was a very good 
one, although it consisted principally of works of fic- 
tion, while the magazines and papers were of the 
very best. 

‘Not many seasons elapsed before one of those 
munificent millionaires who seem to scatter churches 
and libraries about wherever they go happened 
upon W. and its tiny library, and forthwith 
presented a generous sum of money for building 
and endowing one worthy of the name. More 
books are said to be taken out and read there than 
in any other place of the same size. 

“And now,” concluded the speaker, “I have 
given you quite a recitation in place of a regular 
essay; and I am ready to receive the fruits of my 
eloquence in the shape of contributions for the 
Fletcher Library.” 

“TI will begin,” said Dr. Penwood, who had just 
appeared, “if a twenty-dollar greenback is not too 
insignificant for acceptance.” 

The other gentlemen also responded handsomely 
with money and promises; and the Village Im- 
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provement Society dispersed with the exhilarating 
conviction that a library for Fletcher, at least on 
the modest scale of W. ’s first beginning, was a 
fact accomplished. 





IV. 


Mitylene Blake had for some time past been 
engaged in a quest that was, to say the least, dis- 
couraging, yet she persevered and ultimately suc- 
ceeded. She had her own views on the subject 
of boys; and the season was approaching when 
a boy who could be thoroughly depended on was 
an absolute necessity. 

The peas were beginning to ripen! 

Mrs. Lacy had naturally contemplated this re- 
sult in planting; yet, when it actually occurred, it 
came in the shape of a pleasant surprise. It was 
at the same time an embarrassing one, as the crop 
must be disposed of. The weather had been ex- 
ceptionally favorable, and this first yield promised 
to be a large one. 

Mr. Lacy had agreed to leave the management 
of the garden entirely to his wife; and although he 
objected seriously, at first, to the idea of her yar- 
dening for profit, Ethel’s reasonable arguments 
goon convinced him both of the expediency and of 
the physical advantages of her outdoor work. 

“But do not people raise their own vegetables 
here ?” was the rather surprised question. 

“A great many do not; they say that it costs 
more than to buy them in the city. But the double 
transportation does not add to their merits, and the 
supply from a home market at the same cost would 
be far more acceptable.” 

« But if other cultivators have found the raising 
of them too expensive to pay for the trouble,” per- 
sisted this incredulous man, “how do you and 
Mitylene propose to overcome that difficulty ?” 

“With brains, sir,” laughed his wife. “ You do 
not know how much I have read on the subject, 
Gilbert””—the person addressed here made a slight 
approach to whistling—“ and, besides, I have talked 
with that old man who comes here now and then 
for help. He used to be a gardener, you know; 
and he says there is a great deal of money in it, 
and that I am sure to succeed.” 

Mr. Lacy laughed at this convincing argument 
as he reminded Ethel that the venerable Mr. Dock 
did not appear to have found it a very money- 
making business. 

“T am afraid,” was the somewhat plaintive reply, 
“that the old man has been in the habit of drink- 
ing occasionally. Besides, as he would put it, he 
didn’t garden on his own account; that requires 
capital, you know.” 

Mr. Lacy smiled more than ever—the little wife 
looked so important. 

“ At any rate,” she continued, “ the peas are up, 
and doing well ; and so far, so good. But, to punish 
you for your skepticism, you will hear nothing more 
of my farm until the last harvest has been gar- 
nered, and the money is in my purse.” 

“IT bow to the stern decree,” said her husband ; 
“but do not, I beg of you, punish me further by 
exposing yourself to the sun and heat, like those 
wretched German women who work in the fields 
like men.” 

“Did you expect to encounter me, some day, 
yoked with an ox?” asked the laughing young 
farmer. “ But tell me truly, Gilbert, do you think 
I am growing uglier from this outdoor occupation ? 
I hope not, for I enjoy it so much.” 

Mr. Lacy pretended to regard the speaker very 
critically ; but the roses of health were blooming 
so brightly in her cheeks, while the delicate tint of 
the complexion was quite unimpaired, that farm- 
ing, in this case, seemed an absolute beautifier. 
Besides, as she added, did she not wear an enor- 
mous shade-hat and gauntleted buckskin gloves? 

“T am as vain as most women, I can assure you,” 
remarked Ethel, as she emerged from her hus- 
band’s somewhat demonstrative answer, “and I do 
not purpose to make my fortune at the expense of 
my good looks. On the contrary, the exhilarating 
effect of success will make me appear handsomer 
than ever.” ; 

The duties assigned to Miss Blake happening 
one day to carry her to the outskirts of the village, 
she found herself regarding with great interest a 
row of ugly little houses, the front yards of which 
called eloquently for the interference of the Village 
Improvement Society. They were all alike—all 
small and inconvenient, and intended to be occupied 
by the poorest members of the community. Ap- 
parently, however, they were used for the one pur- 
pose of moving in and out of; and their tenants 
were continually in a transition state. 
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One family in particular, whose household 
goods, what there was of them, appeared to be 
strewn around the front door, thereby denoting 
very recent possession of the premises, attracted at- 
tention from the fact that it was composed of a 
careworn girl of twenty or so, a small girl of 
seven, and a boy of fifteen or sixteen. On the 
boy Mitylene pounced forthwith. 

He was raking the front yard into a somewhat 
better shape, when he was accosted with the pre- 
possessing inquiry: “ Do you want to make some 
money ?” 

“I guess I do,” was the prompt reply, “ about 
the worst way!” : 

Could anything be more delightfully harmonious ? 
Miss Blake, however, did not yield to the instinct 
to seize this kindred soul at once and make off 
with him, as common prudence seemed to dictate 
a few preliminary inquiries. 

First, what could he do in a garden? 
ever worked at all in one? 

Here the careworn sister, who had a wonder- 
fully old young face, came to his assistance and 
testified that gardening had been Joe’s especial 
forte ever since he was fifteen or so. 

“ Why, how old do you call him now?” asked 
the surprised visitor. 

“How old was you, Joe, last?” continued the 
sister, who was evidently the guiding spirit. 

Joe confessed to being nineteen, and volunteered 
the superfluous information that he wasn't large 
of his age. Mitylene had a prophetic feeling that 
here was her boy; he looked honest and trust- 
worthy, if not over bright; and the latter quality 
she thought could be furnished by Mrs. Lacy and 
herself. He would do admirably for a huckster, 
and this was their great need at present. 

When the situation was fairly offered to Joe, he 
looked rather solemn over the question of a wagon. 

“A big wheelbarrow'll do at first,” suggested 
Miss Blake, “and perhaps you can hire a hand-cart 
later on.” 

This was highly approved of by “ Mander,” who 
went on to explain that they had just moved from 
the city because work was scarce there. Joe had 
been doing al] kinds of odd jobs, and she washed 
and ironed, and cleaned house; and they heard 
that there was a better chance at Fletcher. Joe 
would be along, without fail, the next day, if he 
could get a wheelbarrow—and a splendid chance for 
him, too. - 

“Sister,” said Miss Louisa to the head of the 
firm, as she saw Joe emerging with his wheel- 
barrow from their neighbor's gate, “here comes a 
boy with something green to sell! Doesn’t that seem 
strange in Fletcher ?” 

Miss Lane gazed from the window in equal sur- 
prise, and then proposed that they should respond to 
his knock at their door, and examine his wares. 

“ Fresh green peas, and such beauties!” exclaimed 
both ladies. ‘‘ We must certainly have some. Boy, 
where did you come from ?” 

“From New York City,” responded Joe, quite 
unconscious that the question referred not to him- 
self but to his merchandise. 

The old ladies did not buy a very large quantity, 
but it was a beginning; and Joe went sturdily on, 
stopping at every house in euccession until his stock 
was exhausted. Then he filled the wheelbarrow 
again, and began on the other side of the way. Few 
people refused the fresh, attractive-looking peas, but 
spinach did not go off so briskly until the young 
huckster happened on one of the hotels. Captain 
Sims, the proprietor, figuratively gobbled it all up 
at a mouthful, with the whole stock of peas then on 
hand—requesting Joe to bring him daily as much 
“green stuff” as he could get. 

That first day’s report was a very encouraging 
one, and Mrs. Ethel could scarcely keep this rose- 
colored aspect of things to herself. But she man- 
aged to do it, in view of the grand surprise prepar- 
ing for some one; occupying her mind meanwhile 
with constant sowing and reaping, and plans for a 
more extensive campaign another season. 

The peas planted in June did far better than was 
expected of them ; but those planted in July did 
not do so well. On the first of the last week in 
August the final crop of the season went into the 
ground, and covered the whole of it, except the 
side devoted to celery, and the result was more 
than satisfactory. It fully proved that, in some 
things, if you cannot be earlier than the earliest, it 
is better to be later than the latest. 

The fruit trees and currant bushes found on the 
place did not promise much in the way of blossoms, 
and they fulfilled still less in the way of fruit. 
Worms and canker seemed to have things very 
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much their own way, and they had apparently had 
it so for an indefinite period. But the three plum 
trees and half-dozen quinces were particularly 
good varieties, and two Seckel pear trees near the 
side windows showered down a fair crop of deli- 
cious pears. 

Such trees were worth improving; and, having 
found in an old agricultural journal directions to 
that effect, Mrs. Lacy one day set Joe, rather to 
his astonishment, at the work of renovation. It 
was too late to be of any benefit that season, but it 
was warranted to improve the next year’s crop ; 
and the proceedings were conducted on this wise : 
First, the trees were thoroughly pruned of every 
superfluous branch and twig, and every suspicion 
of worms and their deposits was removed ; after 
this, they were treated to a scrubbing of trunk and 
branches with strong soapsuds. The trees were 
now entirely cleansed from all hindrances to their 
growth and fruitfulness, but their place of residence 
also needed reconstruction. The soil around their 
roots had not been disturbed for years, and it was 
strongly inclined to clay. 

Joe was, therefore, directed to remove the turf 
for about two feet around each tree; and then, with 
a garden pick, the ground was well loosened for 
about twelve inches in depth, care being taken not 
to wound the larger roots. A great heap of loose 
earth was removed, leaving a large, saucer-shaped 
cavity, with the tree in the center. A pint of un- 
leached ashes was next sprinkled around the tree, 
and the hole nearly filled up with chip manure ; 
another pint of ashes was sprinkled on this, and 
gently pressed down ; all was then covered with the 
loose soil that had been taken out, but the turf was 
not restored. 

When all was finished, Joe remarked, with an 
admiring air, that “he guessed that would fetch’em 
next year ;” and he seemed half disposed to think 
that he had invented the process himself. He was 
something like a stray dog that had happened upon 
his owners by accident, and completely attached him- 
self to their interests. He was loyalty itself, and 
some little kindnesses to his sisters had completely 
won his heart. Work was found for “ Mander,” 
and little “ Saran” was supplied with decent clothes 
and sent to the di trict school. 

Joe found other jobs of work besides Mrs. Lacy’s 
garden, but hers always came first; and he was as 
much interested in the pea and spinach crops as if 
they had been his own. It was a proud day for 
him when he first perambulated the streets of 
Fletcher with a hand-eart which Mr. Lacy had hired 
for him in the city; and the comfort and con- 
venience of having fresh vegetables brought to 
their doors procured the boy-huckster a smiling 
welcome from all. He declared that it was just fun 
to sell things, and his employer took a similar view 
of the comfortable little pile of cash that found its 
way to her strong box after each “ market day.” 

Fletcher was virgin soil for such an experiment, 
as the little lady had wisely calculated; no one 
had ever attempted to supply the village with fresh 
vegetables until she took it into her sensible little 
head to do so; and it is quite possible that she 
would not have been so daring if the Nearmans, 
who dressed so handsomely—in public—and owned 
one of the most imposing houses in the place, had 
not condescended to dispose of milk at so much a 
quart. She was not in the least ashamed of it, 
although people soon discovered the fountain-head 
of Joe Crook’s wares ; but society did not look down 
upon Mrs. Lacy on this account. This was partly 
because she was serenely indifferent whether it 
did or not, and partly because Fletcher was a sen- 
sible place. A new departure of this kind would 
not have answered so well in Lahore. 

‘‘You don’t know how much I like you, and 
the peas too!” commented Mrs. Penwood, in a 
blaze of enthusiasm. “It’s just splendid of you, my 
dear; and you've ‘seized the opportunity by the 
hairs’ with a will. Why, you’re a whole Village 
Improvement Society in yourself! Our peas didn’t 
do well this year for some reason, and they were 
‘over’ very soon; but yours, like the brook, seem 
to go on forever. And what a nice arrangement it 
is to put all the practical in the background, and 
have only these lovely roses in front! Not the 
perishable June roses, either, though they are deli- 
cious while they last. Everything about you seems 
labeled ‘ To be continued.’ ” 

Ethel smiled at this rather comical commenda- 
tion, as she placed a magnificent “ cloth of gold” 
in her neighbor’s hand; and she could not but 
admit to herself that her rosery of a “ front yard” 
was the prettiest one in all the length and breadth 
of Fletcher. 
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THe E:venine Lamp. 


AN ANIMAL STORY OR TWO. 


The other day Paterfamilias, who is a great 
lover of dogs, and who already is the owner of sev- 
eral more than one, came home with a new mem- 


ber of the canine tribe—a greyhound. After tea, . 


“ Clip”—for that is the name which has been since 
given to him—was presented to the Evening Lamp 
circle, and immediately won his way into its some- 
what carefully guarded and cautiously revealed 
admiration. To what extent his elegant appear- 
ance and gentlemanly conduct impressed the ladies 
of the household may be inferred from the fact 
that he was at once permitted to appropriate for 
his siestas by day, and sleeping hours by night, the 
capacious and comfortable old-fashioned sofa in the 
hall, which has hitherto been for the other dogs a 
much coveted, but strictly and sternly prohibited, 
lounging place. “Clip’s” introduction into the 
Evening Lamp circle—an honor which he evi- 
dently appreciates, for he joins us promptly and 
regularly now every evening—served naturally 
enough that first night as a thread on which to 
string a collection of scraps about dogs and other 
animals. Of course it led the Young Lady to talk 
of “Don.” Almost any subject of conversation 
will lead the Young Lady to talk of Don—cats, 
because Don despised cats; soda crackers, be- 
cause he loved soda crackers ; rheumatism, because 
he suffered from it; but we are happy it is so, 
because Don was certainly a magnificent grey- 
hound, and the Young Lady talks of him, or 
anything else for that matter, in such an engaging 
fashion that we are always glad to hear one of her 
anecdotes about him—anecdotes, for instance, like 
the following : 

“ They say,” she began, “that greyhounds are thiev- 
ish dogs, and I know that they are sometimes very 
aggravating to housewives and cooks when they are 
allowed to roam about the house. But Don was a most 
moral dog, positively conscientious in this respect. He 
never took anything that did not belong to him, and 
he never did anything that seemed to him questionable 
without first asking permission in the most human 
manner. It was his self-taught custom, when he de- 
sired to fix a body’s attention upon some special object, 
to take her wrist very gently in his mouth, and lead 
her to the object in question. There was one sofa in 
our family sitting-room where he was allowed to lie, 
and if he came into the room, desiring a little repose, 
and found somebody sitting in what he 
considered to be his particular place, he 
would take that person’s hand in his 
jaws, and harmlessly but firmly draw 
her from the sofa. When I was a 
small girl, we, and Don with us, spent 
several summers in the Valley, at 
a farmhouse, the dear old mistress of 
which we used to call Aunt R . 
Now, we took up so much room in the 
house that Aunt R moved her good, 
old-fashioned, spotless, high-posted feather bed out 
into a room over the carriage-house, which had been 
fitted up for her use. One cool autumn day, Don, 
whose taste for physical comfort was highly cultivated, 
discovered this enticing reclining place, and, instead of 
trying it at once, as an ordinary dog would do, posted 
off for me. When he found me on the front piazza, he 
took hold of my wrist and led me—for we always fol- 
lowed his lead—out to the carriage-house, upstairs, 
into Aunt R——’s room, up to the side of the bed, and 
there, dropping my hand, stood gazing with his irre- 
sistible eyes first up into my face, then on that softest 
and most tempting place in the world for a dog nap. 
Whether Aunt R , to whom of course I referred 
the request, gave Don the desired permission or not 
I do not at this moment remember ; but I have no 
doubt she did, for she loved Don as if he were a child. 

“At another time, when we were camping out in a 
family party, Don was along with us, and slept in a 
straw-filled box in one corner of that little room of the 
camp-cabin which was devoted to the ladies. One 
night Don came to mamma’s camp-cot three suc- 
cessive times, woke her by pushing his nose under 
her hand, and evidently had something to say to her. 
At first she paid po attention to him except to send him 
back to his bed. The third time, however, she got up, 
whereupon ‘ Don’ seized her by the wrist and led her 
to an open basket which stood close by his bed. This 
basket contained some soda crackers which Don 
liked extremely, but rather than take one, even in the 
security of darkness, he had waked mamma to ask for 
some. Of course he had all he wanted, and he went 
back to bed and slept the sleep of the righteous until 
morning.” 

These reminiscences of a dog who was as dear to 
his friends as ever “Rab” was, started us ona 
track of conversation about animals and their hab- 
its and characteristics which led the Journalist to 
speak of a most interesting article on “ Lavender 
as an Animal Tamer,” which he had read in “ Har- 
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per’s Weekly” the day before. What had espe- 
cially attracted his attention to the article, he said, 
were the living, moving, growling pictures by F. S. 
Church which illustrated it. There was at once a 
request made that the Journalist should read the 
article aloud. This request he acceded to, premis- 
ing his reading by the statement that it was written 
by Mr. Barnet Phillips, a fellow-journalist, which, 
as he said, lent to his reading not only a casual in- 
terest but a pride, as it were, in his guild. I pre- 
sent here, as part of the record of the evening, 
those portions of the article which aroused the most 
interest, together with that one of the eight illus- 
trations which, on the whole, impressed the Even- 
ing Lamp cirele most—the portrait of the puma in 
the midst of its eestatic contortions : 

“The late Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist, told his 
son, the Rev. Theodore Wood, how he managed so as 
to get on a social footing with lions and tigers, or to be 
at least le bien venu in menageries, where carnivores are 
at home. The naturalist was in the habit of making a 
ball of paper, sprinkling it with lavender-water, and 
throwing it to the animals. They ‘ used to grow wild in 
their exuberant delight. They would grasp the ball 
with both fore paws, hold it close to their nostrils,’ 
and he concludes by saying that the animals always 
afterward remembered him, and seemed to expect more 
perfumed paper balls. . . . The careful and thoroughly 
experienced superintendent of the menagerie of Cen- 
tral Park, New York, would certainly have not allowed 
any experimenting with his collection without special 
leave. Permission to try something with the animals 
was asked of Mr. W. A. Conklin, which was kindly 
granted. Mr. Conklin had never heard of the effects 
of lavender on animals, and as that superintendent 
knows more about the peculiarities of his charges than 
any one else, there was naturally entertained certain 
doubts as to the efficiency of lavender. Mr. F. S. 
Church, the artist, was also asked if he knew anything 


AN ECSTATIC PUMA. 


about the effects of oil of lavender on animals. Let 
no one suppose that Mr. Church is not thoroughly con- 
versant with animal nature. It is only his familiarity 
with the fer nature which permits him to photograph, 
as it were, with his pencil, those many lightning-like 
changes of attitude animals assume. Mr. Church was 
fairly skeptical about lavender-water as a perfume 
adapted to lions and tigers. . . . I had rolled up before- 
hand several voluminous morning journals until they 
assumed a dumpling shape, and these I bound up with 
a string. 

“It was early in the morning, before the crowd 
thronged the Park, that Mr. Conklin and Mr. Church 
were present in front of the lion’s cage, a keeper act- 
ing as master of ceremonies. A few drops of lavender 
were sprinkled on the paper ball, and by means of a 
long pole the keeper shoved the wad within reach of 
the king of beasts. His Imperial Highness seemed ex- 
ceedingly staid, and had a ‘long away into the far dis- 
tance’ kind of look. ‘Mars Lion’ he only sniffed at 
the ball. Presently he deigned to notice it, and then 
indulged in an appalling leonine sneeze. It was as 
effective in volume as if forty pounds of the best rappee 
snuff had been taken. All the paper ball did was to 
excite the lion’s salivary glands, for pendulous ropes 
of saliva dripped from his capacious jaws. He cer- 
tainly neither liked nor disliked lavender. 

“ Then the tigers were visited. You can have your 
choice of tigers at Central Park. There is a home- 
bred one, and two real original wild ones. It really 
makes no matter as to sweetness whether your tiger is 
Belgian or Indian, for all of them retain their ugly, 
treacherous natures. The ball the lion had disdained 
was poked into the tiger’s cage. If Leo had shown a 
noble, a stolid indifference, the effect of the wad on 
the tiger was to make him spiteful. He would have 
none of it... . That was failure number two. Mr. 
Church and Mr. Conklin looked at the experimentalist. 
He had not the volume containing the Rev. J. G. 
Wood’s statement under his arm, but he brought out 
of his pocket an exact copy of the text, with the page 
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number on it, and he read it word for word in 
presence of the lion and the tiger, with all the elocu- 
tionary skill and emphasis he was master of. He might 
have advanced a line of argument to show that these 
were not normal animals. It would have been a nice 
point to explain lion and tiger idiosyncrasies, and draw 
parallelisms between them and men and women and cer- 
tain antipathies. . . . There was a leopard and plenty 
of lavender left. We tried it on the leopard. What 
was the matter with Felis leopardus? Instantly he 
seized the paper ball and hugged it. There never 
could have been expressed greater animal gladness. It 
might have been fancied that the leopard had waited 
for years, cherishing the fond hope that some day he 
would have a lavender treat, and at last, oh, joy! it 
had come. He seemed to want to breathe an atmos- 
phere of lavender. He rolled and tumbled over the 
ball. He had found tangible odorous bliss. If there 
was deliciousness to be had outside of the paper ball, 
in the core must be the quintessence of it. The leop- 
ard tore the ball all to pieces, but he was bound to make 
every shred of fragrance exude on his tawny spotted 
hide. He was in the best of humors. He would not 
have hurt a fawn. 

“* Now,’ said Mr. Church, ‘ the nicest animal among 
my numerous acquaintances here isa puma. She really 
is most amiable, having all the lovable traits. I should 
so like to have the lavender tried on her, poor dear!’ 

“Then the lavender committee went inside of one of 
the menagerie buildings. As a fresh ball of perfume 
was prepared, it seemed to me that instantly one of two 
pumas in a cage was attracted by the odor of the lay- 
ender. Her muzzle was on the ground, and she swept 
the floor of the cage and lifted her head as the odor 
mounted. No sooner was the paper ball pushed into 
the cage than, with one rapid spring, she pounced on it. 
If with the leopard there was delight combined with 
sportiveness, here was a case of true lavender delirium. 
That paper ball made her lose her senses. 
It was manifest by the greed of posses- 
sion. The keeper’s prod would not make 
her part company with that precious tid- 
bit. It was dearer to her than flesh of 
lamb, or calf, or sucking pig. Usually so 
well behaved, she was rampant now. She 
had forgotten all her nice and endear- 
ing ways. Even an approach to the cage, 
which was over six feet in depth, and she 
would fly to one corner and resent in- 
trusion. Show an umbrella handle, and 
she growled, snapped, and showed her 
fangs. She hugged that paper ball as 
a mother would her baby. Occasionally 
she would drop the ball near her head, 
but for a second, and roll past it, lav- 
ing herself in the perfumed atmosphere. 
Now her head would droop, and her 
body would take a languorous pose. She 
would undulate and quiver, her long tail 
taking rippling movements. It was a 
frenzy for lavender. She would have 
died for it in her ecstasy. It was a 
master passion terrible in its intensity. 
All the time the idea was in her poor 
brain that her dearly beloved wal ot 
paper, lavender soaked, was to be taken 
from her. Any attempt by the keeper 
to pull the ball from her brought evi- 
dences of extreme puma temper. She fought, she 
bit, she scratched, she yelped and esteall like a 
dog, she snarled, and she hissed. She made flash- 
like bounds facing her enemies, and there was noth- 
ing short of pandemonium in that cage. She would 
be killed rather than part with her sop. The other 
puma never had achance. It was her lavender, not 
his. He was not permitted to come near her. Natu- 
rally curious, he seemed to want to know what it was 
all about. Did he even look at her, she would strike at 
him viciously with her cruel claws. She kept toyin 
with the ball for fully a half-hour. Though she foun 
she was not to be disturbed, still she remained suspi- 
cious. 

“ A cricket ball played with by a puma would not 
be a lively ball long, and after a while, with frequent 
clawings, the paper wad went to pieces. Still the frag- 
ments gave Madame Messalina pleasure, or pleasure 
akin to pain. Which was it? She kept inhaling the 
faint odor. After a while there were shreds of paper 
all over the cage. She did not tear the ball to pieces 
of her own accord in a voluntary way. It seemed as if 
it were too great a treasure for her to wantonly de- 
stroy. When we visited her afterward she was better 
tempered. As the odor had evaporated, so had, too, 
her excitement. With the leopard the success of the 
lavender had been perfect. With the puma the effects 
had been marvelous, and of this Mr. Conklin and Mr. 
Church assured me.” 


The Young Lady’s small brother, who does 
not often pay attention to the deliberations of 
the Circle—indeed, he does not often have a 
chance to attend—exclaimed, as the Journalist 
finished reading: “ First thing wh’n we get back 
t? th’ city I’m goin’ up t’ th’ Park t’ see th’ 
animals !” 

And I rather think, expressed in somewhat more 
correct and elegant English, that such was the deter- 
mination of each of us, 
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SOME PEOPLE IN OUR BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 
il. 
By RacHet DunkIRk. 


OT all of our boarders were in their 
youth, else how out of place our vener- 
able heads would have been! The or- 
gan grinder who so persistently haunted 

| our locality would have appeared per- 
sonal in his choice of tunes when he selected 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” Oh, no! 
The ages represented “The Seven Ages of Man,” 
and at each stage of the journey one found compan- 
ionship. We learned with a thrill of horror that 
more than one of our peers had never lived in any 
other place than a boarding-house. Oh! the tales 
they told of their experiences almost made us pack 
the two old hair trunks and start for the farm, in 
spite of our scrimping and saving for this visit to 
the city for the past twelve years. In spite of the 
frights, we calmed down and stayed our time. 

Besides the pretty widow, with her score of ad- 
mirers, and the pretty but irresponsible wife, there 
was 2 woman at the head of one table who had in- 
terested us greatly. She hada husband large, cold, 
and silent. It was impossible to tell why the ad- 
jective soft always came to your mind when you 
looked at him, but it did. Two boys of fifteen and 
seventeen completed what might be called a dis- 
jointed family. The father seemed to hoid no rela- 
tion to the boys, nor they to him. The relation 
to the mother was but slightly closer. They would 
come to the table day after day and not hold 
any family conversation, but thay joined grate- 
fully in the general conversation when it became 
so. The mother seemed to think it her mission, 
sioi— relse she did it to prove her delicacy and 
refinemen!—<‘o criticise every course, or to refuse all 
courses and ask for something not included in 
the bill of fare. We grew accustomed to her order- 
ing her fish when eating her soup and remarking, 
when it came, that probably Noah caught it in the 
flood. Breakfast was always a warfare. It was never 
what she wanted ; eggs must be had in some form, 
and toast was frequently made three times for this 
dainty woman. It was really a relief to escape her 
at the table. And when we two unsought women 
learned that this bundle of crotchets had won two 
men as husbands, we were more convinced than 
ever that men lacked discrimination. She had a 
squint. All of our eyes were straight. It was a 
puzzle! 

And then the Judge, who tried to enlighten the 
household on the political questions of the day: 
Nearly as broad as he was long; a large, round, 
bald spot on the crown of his head; red and hairy 
hands ; eyes blue, but set in red balls that gave 
one a peculiar feeling when they flashed in anger. 
If the word had been used then in the sense it is 
used now, we would have said that his clothes were 
“loud.” How the Judge thundered and foamed 
when politics were discussed! you would have 
thought that his millions of invested capital were 
at the mercy of the votes of the majority. The 
Judge’s trunk was held for an unpaid board bill 
when he tried to leave between two days. Oh, 
Judge! we breathed freer after you left; there 
was a sense of ownership in your voice, and yet 
you could not pay your board bill! But there was 
one mourner for the Judge, besides the landlady. 
There in our midst was the unappropriated bless- 
ing, who had, in her own imagination, made every 
five years count but one on her life-calendar, and 
was fast approaching the age when a decade would 
count but one year. Her dresses were so girlish! 
The ribbons floated about her till they gave the ap- 
pearance of flags of distress. She would blush at 
such simple things that one would, if it were not 
for her simplicity, have thought her evil-minded. 
Her bonnets were dainty pinks and blues, which 
only brought out the yellow and wrinkled face 
eruelly against the dainty background. Browns 
and blacks were for elderly people, she announced, 
when at luncheon clothes were being discussed. 
But the slender fingers were gifted by the fairies 
in childhood. The gloves she mended looked like 
new. She would take the greatest pains to match 
the darning cotton to the foot covering she was 
darning, and it took keen eyes to discover where 
the hole had been. The Judge was benefited by 
all this skill. And now there was no one who 
needed her, or the skill she would be so glad to 





use! Howthe bright face showed the shadow that 
had been cast upon it! But one day there was a 
great change; our little Miss Flutter was full of ex- 
citement. She fluttered and fussed over a young, 
girlish wife like a hen who had set on thirteen 
eggs and had only brought off one, to which she 
gave all the care she would have given to the thir- 
teen. Such a grateful look was in the shy brown 
eyes of the younger woman ! 

Immediately after breakfast Miss Flutter hurried 
toward the avenue, and when she came back she 
was loaded down with parcels. We had never seen 
Miss Flutter carry parcels before; she considered 
that ladies did not do such things. Miss Flutter 
disappeared, except at meals. If we met her in 
the hall she always carried bundles covered by one 
of her pretty black silk aprons. One morning she 
entered the dining-room, and we felt how well she 
had been named. She trembled and smiled, and 
yet the® blue eyes, so full of light, were dewy with 
tears. “How stupid men are!” we muttered. 
“She is really pretty.” She glided around the 
table, and, leaning over our shoulders, whispered, 
“Isn't God good? It’s a boy, and they both are 
well,” and then we knew the joy that had come to 
the shy, brown eyed wife, on the third floor back. 
The father was treated with the tenderest solici- 
tude. If the door bell rang loudly, Miss Flutter 
flew in terror to see if the boy or mother had been 
wakened. 

Shall we ever see such a pretty procession as that 
which came down the broad stairs the morning the 
baby was christened? First Miss Flutter, in her 
best black silk, carrying the baby in a cloud of 
white wool, and then the little mother in her bridal 
dress, which the big, proud, calm husband insisted 
should be worn. And how solemnly happy we 
were in the parlors made beautiful by our several 
donations of flowers, for which the grateful glauce 
from the sweet brown eyes of the mother was usu- 
rious payment! 

Miss Flutter had no spare time now. The baby 
must go for an airing, and by the time baby got 
home the little mother must go for an airing, and 
in the evening it sent Miss Flutter into the seventh 
heaven to be left in charge of the baby while the 
father and mother made a call. 

At last they left us. It was a mournful day 
when a carriage bore them away together, for Miss 
Flutter had adopted the family. Was it not 
strange that, after fifty years of age, Miss Flutter 
found a son, a daughter, and a grandson! After- 
ward we learned that the little brown-eyed mother 
had found in our boarding-house the first woman 
to fill for her a mother’s place. 








HOW TO MOUNT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By Sarau J. RvssELt. 
HOSE foreign photographs that you bought 


with so much pleasure when you were 
abroad, or that have been brought you 
by friends who wanted jou to share with 
them some of their happy recollections 
—those photographs have proved to be something of 
a bore, after all, have they not? Only a few were 
handsome enough to frame and hang up ; the rest 
have been laid aside in some box or drawer, either 
rolled up so tightly that it is with difficulty that 
they can be opened enough to be seen on those rare 
occasions when they are looked at, or they are laid 
between the leaves of some large book, and are con- 
stantly slipping out and turning or tearing their 
edges. It would be a great comfort to have them 
mounted, but it is a matter of some expense to have 
this done by a professional, and you may not be- 
lieve that you can do it yourselves. It is, however, 
by no means such a difficult piece of work as is 
often imagined ; and those who are willing to give 
a little time and care to it can easily learn from the 
following directions how it can be done. 

There are three different forms in which the pho- 
tographs may be mounted to suit the taste and 
wishes of the owner: on separate “mounts,” on 
cloth, or in books ; but the process is essentially the 
same in each case. First, choose your mounts ; 
and it is best to have them of a dull white or neu- 
tral tint, or a dull blue, as these show off the photo- 
graphs to most advantage. Cut them soas to allow 
good margins, the same on all sides; then place 
each photograph on its mount, and, by a pencil dot 
or pin prick, mark the four corners. If this is 
omitted, and you wait until the photograph is 





gummed, and then attempt to put it on straight 
by your eye, you will come to grief in nine cases 
out of ten. Prepare in this way all your mounts, 
and keep each one with its photograph in order to 
avoid confusion. Now immerse the mount in clear 
water, and when it is thoroughly wet press it a 
moment between two large sheets of blotting paper 
in order to take the water off the surface. The 
photograph should be treated in the same way, but 
being so much thinner than the board it becomes 
wet much sooner. Then with a sponge rub a little 
of the starch, or whatever it be, well over the back 
of the photograph, and drop it carefully on the 
board at the exact spot where it is to remain, and 
smooth it down with a cloth, rubbing the picture as 
little as possible, but pressing out all wrinkles. Or, 
a better way still, take an ordinary rolling-pin, and, 
beginning at the center, pass it firmly over the pho- 
tograph in all directions, protecting the face of the 
picture by a sheet of blotting paper. Now put the 
mount between two sheets of blotting paper again, 
and then under a heavy weight, and the deed is 
done. 

A little care will, however, be necessary until the 
mounts are quite dry. They should be opened 
each day to air them for a minute, and the blotters 
should be changed; in this way they will dry more 
quickly, and any danger of mildew will be avoided. 
They must also be thoroughly dry before being re- 
moved from pressure, or they will roll up and be 
even more unmanageable than were the unmounted 
photographs. But if these directions are followed, 
and the mounts are allowed plenty of time to dry, 
they will be as smooth and flat as heart can desire. 

When the pictures are put into an album, it is a 
little harder to keep everything smooth, but it can 
be done. As the book should be put into press 
as soon as possible after the sheets are wet, it is 
best to slip each photograph within the page it is to 
fill, and have its position marked before anything 
else is done. In this way a large book can be 
quickly filled and be put under pressure before the 
first pages have begun to dry. As the sheets can- 
not be dipped into water, they must be wet with a 
sponge on each side, and care must be taken to keep 
the adjoining sheets dry. This can be done by 
means of blotting paper, an unlimited supply of — 
which most useful article is necessary to successful 
work. The photographs are put on as has been 
described, and are treated in the same way, blotting 
paper being put between each page as finished. 

Some people, as architects and artists, who use 
their photographs constantly and do not want them 
to take up much room, mount them on a firm 
cloth, such as unbleached muslin. As the weight 
would not be sufficient to prevent the cloth from 
wrinkling, it must be tacked along the edges while 
dry, and then wet thoroughly with a sponge. It 
will be much easier to prepare a large piece in this 
way and put on as many photographs as it will 
hold, afterwards cutting them apart when dry, 
than to mount many small pieces. No margins 
will be needed here, merely an edge wide enough 
to be turned over on itself and gummed together to 
make a neat finish. The photographs are put on 
here just as in the other cases, but the whole thing 
is allowed to dry in its position, instead of being 
put under pressure. 

As has been shown, the one great trouble to 
guard against is having the mount wrinkle, and 
that can always be avoided by letting the photo- 
graph and the board dry at the same time. When 
a photograph is fastened by a wet medium to a dry 
board, it will, in the shrinking that always ae- 
companies the drying of paper, pull the board out 
of shape. But the remedy is simple; wet the 
board too, then both will shrink together and re- 
main flat. By working on that cardinal prineiple, 
you need never have any trouble from the wrinkling 
of the paper, if you also remember to keep the 
photograph under a heavy weight until it is per- 
fectly dry. 

The fastening medium can be either gum arabic, 
some of the delicate pastes sold by picture dealers, 
or ordinary starch; the last has always worked 
well with me, and was recommended by a photogra- 
pher. It must be very thin, and, of course, free 


from lumps. Be careful, also, not to get too much 
on the picture, or it will ooze out on to the board 
and disfigure it. 

As you see, the tools required for this work are 
few—a basin of clear water, some starch, a sponge, 
and a dozen or more large sheets of blotting paper ; 
but these must be used with the care and deftness 
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necessary to success in any kind of handiwork. It 
is an occupation well suited to rainy days, or spare 
hours when there is nothing more important doing, 
and the result will be the preservation of your 
photographs in a form that will allow you to use 
them constantly, and to triumph over professional 
mounters and their bills. 


HOW TO HANG PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Directions have now been given for mount- 
ing photographs for the sake of preserving and 
using them ; but when mounted a new want will 
arise, for then you must provide some place for 
them, as they can no longer be tucked away in 
drawer or cupboard, and portfolios are unwieldy 
things. Some will, of course, be framed and hung 
up; but what are you to do with the others? To 
me it is a great pleasure to have the photographs 
in sight, and so arranged that they can be changed 
to suit moods and memories ; and others may likea 
few suggestions as to how this can be done. 

One excellent way is to have a regular picture 
frame made, glassed in front, and with a back so 
arranged that it can be easily moved in and out. 
In it several photographs, mounted equal in size, 
can follow one another according to the owner’s 
pleasure, and a dozen pictures can be enjoyed at 
the price of one. Such a frame should, of course, 
stand on an easel, or be so hung as to be conven- 
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ieatly :eached when the picture is to be changed. 
A less ornamental, but very satisfactory, way is 
to make a panel of some dark, heavy material, such 
as felt, put in rollers at the top and bottom, and 
hang it where it will get a good light. On it pin, 
either with ordinary pins or with some kind of 
paper-fastener, as many pictures as will look well, 
and change them whenever it suits the fancy to do 
so. Such a panel hangs before me now, and on it 
are photographs of the Lion at Lucerne, of a view 
of John Brown’s grave, and of a boy’s head by 
Greuze—slightly dissimilar in subject, but not dis- 
cordant, and all favorites. Others are waiting to 
take their turn when wanted. 

And here is still one more suggestion, allowing 
this same change of pictures; illustrated in the 
sketch. Get a screen of two panels—for that will 
show the picture off to better advantage than one 
of three—cover the upper part with some strong 
material, of a solid, neutral color, such as will make 
a good background, stretch it tightly, and hide the 
edges by gimp or molding. On this pin the photo- 
graphs, and be careful not to put on too many, or 
they will confuse one another. As pictures on the 
lower part would be too far below the eye to be well 
seen, put in curtain rods, and hang in full folds 
some material in harmony with the background of 
the upper part, but made richer by design and 
color. It must not, however, be so rich as to dis- 
tract attention from the pictures above. Treated 
in this way, ascreen may be a source of great pleas- 
ure to the eye and at the same time serve its origi- 
nal purpose of comfort or concealment, and the 
expense and work would be comparatively small. 

In an invalid’s room, especially, such a panel or 
sereen as has been described would be a source of 
great pleasure. 








In washing flannels the best rule is not to change 
the temperature of the water used from beginning 
to the end. It hardens the goods to take from hot 
water tocold. The water should be of such warmth 
that you can hold the hand in it, and in winter 
fine woolens should be hung in the heuse. 
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ECONOMIC CATERING. 
I. 
By Anna C. Brooks. 


]O all those who are interested in the sub- 
ject of waking a varied and wholesome 
bill of fare on an economic basis, the 
results of some experiments in catering 
may be found useful. It is proposed to 
give the bills. of fare for every meal served to 
a family of four adults (two of them gentlemen) 
for a month, the cost not to exceed twenty-five 
cents a day for each person. It is hoped to 
show, in a way practically apparent to any house- 
keeper, that the sum named is sufficient to pro- 
vide food abundant, excellent, and acceptable in 
variety, and to stimulate other women to experi- 
ment; they will find it interesting and profitable. 
The decree of success attained will be according to 
the skill of the cook and her judgment in buying ; 
but recipes are now available so accurate in meas- 
urements and so explicit in directions that no cook 
of average ability crn fail in obtaining good re- 
sults; and knowledge in buying is quickly acquired. 

This menu will be of value more for what it 
suggests than for what it tells. 

Sunpay, Marcu 2. 

Breakfast. — Bananas. Oatmeal. Scrambled 
eggs. Codfish,withcream. Baked 
potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 

Dinner.— Roast chickens. 
Mashed potatoes. Squash. White 
turnips. Spiced grape. Cranberry 
pie. Coffee. 

Supper.—Sardines. White and 
graham bread and butter. Cup 
cake. Blueberry preserve. Tea. 
Milk. 





Monpay, Marcu 3. 

Breakfast.—Cerealine. Chicken 
in gravy. Fried potatoes. Graham 
gems. White bread and butter. 
Coffee. 

Lunch.—Cream tomato soup. 
Crackers. White and graham 
bread. Washington pie. Tea. 

Supper.—Chicken on _ toast. 
White and graham bread. Cup 
cake. Tea. 

TurEspAy, Marcu 4. 

Breakfast —Bananas. Oatmeal. 
Dried beef, with cream. Baked 

potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 

Dinner. — Stuffed baked haddock. 
potatoes. Escaloped tomatoes. White bread. 
Custard pie. Tea. 

Supper.—Pea soup. White bread and butter. 
Washington pie. Tea. Milk. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 5. 

Breakfust.— Oatmeal. Mutton chops. Baked 
potatoes. Graham gems. White bread and but- 
ter. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Beefsteak. Boiled potatoes. Baked 
macaroni. White bread. Tapioca pudding. 
Coffee. 

Supper.—Broiled herring. Boiled rice. 
and graham bread and butter. 
Tea. Milk. 

Tuurspay, Marca 6. 

Breakfast—Cornmeal mush. Fried eggs, with 
pork. Baked potatoes. White and graham 
bread. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast mutton. French baked pota- 
toes. Mashed turnips. White and graham bread. 
Lemon custard. Wafers. Coffee. 

Supper.—Pilaf. White and graham bread and 
butter. Cake. Tea. Milk. 


Fripay, Marcu 7. 


Breakfast.—Oranges. Cornmeal mush. Beef 
croquettes. Baked potatoes. Butter toast. Cof- 
fee. 

Dinner.—Fish chowder. Cold sliced mutton. 
Boiled potatoes. Cranberry sauce. Griddle cakes. 
Tea. 

Supper.—Potato salad. White and graham bread 
and butter. Cake. Tea. 

SaturDAy, Marcu 8. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal. Mutton in gravy. Boiled 
potatoes. Balloon muffins. 

Dinner.—Beef 4 la mode. Mashed potatoes. 
Stewed tomatoes. White and graham bread. Cake. 
Padding. Coffee. 

Supper.—Sliced beef. White and graham bread 
and butter. Lemon jelly. Cake. Tea. Milk. 


Boiled 


White 
Webster cake. 
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COST OF PROVISIONS. 
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bo 


omc 


Turnips and one beet 
2 lbs. squash 
8 lbs. potatoes, by barrel 


FRUIT. 


1 quart cranberries 
Blueberries (can) 
Spiced grape 


6 Ibs. flour 

Wy lbs. graham flour 
3/4 lb. oatmeal 

6 ounces cerealine 

1 lb. cornmeal 


Y, pint dried peas 
1 | ppaarheren corn-starch 
3 ounces tapioca 

8 ounces lard 

¥, box gelatine 

1% ounces citron 

1 ounce raisins 

1 yeast cake 
Pepper and salt 
Baking powder 
Spices and extracts 
1 pint molasses 
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BUTTER, &C. 
2 lbs. butter (firkin) 
13 quarts of milk 








BABY’S AIR BATH. 


By SarAauH C. WATERS. 


OME and see my baby take his air 
bath.”” I went, and little nine-months- 
old Philip’s intense enjoyment of the 
performance—for performance it may 
well be called—was a goodly sight to 














see. 

I more than half suspect that he was indebted 
to natives of the Pacific for this luxury, for his 
mother was the daughter of a widely known 
missionary, and was born and bred among Pacific 
Islanders. 

But to return to little Phil. “ Little Phi” he 
was dubbed to distinguish him from big Phil, pater. 

To a hotel on Broadway I went one cold winter 
afternoon, and here I found, at about five o’clock, 
the dramatis persone of the bath. The room had 
been well aired and then thoroughly warmed, and 
great care was taken to exclude all draughts while 
the bath was in progress. The moment the mother 
took the child on her lap, joy danced in his eyes, 
and legs and arms began a most vigorous pantomime 
of delightful expectation. ‘Who can tell what a 
baby thinks?” There was not the least shadow of 
a doubt as to what this baby thought. He had 
already, at the tender age of nine months, learned 
the difference between “ the evening and the morn- 
ing,” and that not by any manner of means were 
they “ both alike good.” 

The little fellow was stripped of every vestige of 
clothing—oh, once happy islanders !—and this was 
no easy thing to accomplish on such a perpetual- 
motion machine, for he kept up every expression of 
delight known to speechless infancy—crowing, 
laughing, and threshing about with all the activity 
of a hooked bass; and all because he understood, 
mind you, just as ‘well as you or I, all that the next 
half-hour had in store. During ‘this half-hour he 
had an exceedingly lively and ecstatic time. He 
was rolled backward and forward onthe bed, tossed 
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up in the air, and jumped up and down, without, 
however, being allowed to alight on his feet, for he 
was plump, and descended with a good measure of 
gravity. Then he was briskly rubbed with the 
hand from head to foot; arms and legs and fingers 
and toes even were gently pulled and manipulated. 
Nor was the chubby little nose neglected, but was 
coaxed to “ ’have itself” and unbend its pug. 

Every square inch of the flesh was pinched, 
pressed, kneaded, and manipulated according to 
that high art the lomi-lomi (pronounced low’me- 
low’me), the “massage of the races of the Pacific. 
To this might have been added walking on little 
Phil’s back if a child of about his own weight 
could have performed the feat. This walking on 
the back is, I assure you, a very common practice 
among the natives, and a luxury by no means to be 
questioned or despised ; only, in substituting the 
pressure of the naked foot for that of the hand, real 
skill is indispensable to make it a luxury. To have 
some one tramping up and down your spinal column 
is not seductive to the imagination ; but lie flat ona 
comfortable bed, face downward, and let some one 
of fair average weight step lightly and carefully on 
your back ; then, first with one foot and then with 
the other, begin pressing the back all over, and the 
limbs (taking care not to step on the elbow or knee 
joints), bringing into play in this pressure every 
part of the toot. In this way the toes, the ball of 
the foot, the instep, and the heel all do their share 
of work separately and together. It is in alike use 
of every part of the hand that the savage’s lomi- 
lomi excels our massage. 

Well, all through this digression our Baby is 
prolonging his 
over his dear little healthy face. Not a muscle 
of his body has been neglected or escaped exercise, 
and not an inch of his flesh has been overlooked in 
the gentle pinching and pressing. But all joy has 
its end, and after the allotted time had expired 
he was hugged and kissed and tucked away in his 
crib. 

Lie awake or cry for more? Nothe! That 
his air bath was concluded he knew perfectly well, 
and in five minutes he was sound asleep. 

The air bath was administered every night, punct- 
ually at the same hour, and with the same health- 
ful conditions of warmth and fresh air. Not any of 
the world’s pleasures diverted the wise and faithful 
mother from this health and pleasure imparting 
occupation. To her it assumed the proportions of 
a duty. 

It may be thought that a delicate infant would 
become unduly excited and made wakeful by such 
heroic treatment ; not at all, if only the air bath be 
a daily habit. We areall more or less creatures 
of habit, and a baby is the “greatest living ex- 
ample” of it, I think. If mothers better under- 
stood this, what a world of annoyance they would 
spare themselves, and those friends on whom they 
inflict their unruly children ! 

Knowledge is said to be power, and power it 
certainly often becomes in a baby—even a little bit 
of knowledge in the little bit of a head that is 
popularly supposed to be chiefly chaos. 

Had our baby of the bath found out that by cry- 
ing he could prolong that which was so agreeable 
to his lordship, he would have lifted up his voice 
and enforced a continuation of his pleasure until 
he or his mother, or both, were completely ex. 
hausted. 

“Oh, but he is such a good baby !” I heard some 
one say. Yes, my unenlightened mother, “ good ” 
because his mother was wise, but not one bit more 
good, probably, than nature made your now trouble- 
some child. From the hour of his birth little Phil 
had, through the eternal vigilance of his mother, 
been rescued from the mistaken kindness of the 
nurse or admiring friend who walks with one’s 
infant, or rocks it to sleep, or hopes to do you a kind 
service by perpetually amusing it. This is a sure 
way to cultivate harmful and disagreeable habits 
and develop the latent tyranny of infancy, and for 
the loss of these was not little Phil fully compen- 
sated, I'd like to know, by his air bath ? 

We are fast getting to be a luxury-loving people, 
building our gymnasiums and richly appointed 
baths for both sexes. Don't leave Baby out of all 
this good time come, not “coming.” 

Try the air bath! It will not cost a penny, and 
you will be surprised at Baby’s luxury-loving pro- 
pensities. More than this, you may avert some 
physical affliction of your child, arresting it at the 
outset, and saving the burden of great expense 
when it is too late to effect a cure. 

Stoutness of heart and sturdiness of limb will 
surely be promoted by the air bath. 


good time, rapture written all - 
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MISS BETTY AND THE BOYS. 


By Sypnry Dayre. 





abide ’em. If there’s any mischief to 
be done, they’re sure to be up to it. If 
I'd had my way about things, there 
wouldn't be a boy on the face of the 


. > ie I can’t abide boys. I never could 














earth.” 

“Oh, that would be a bad state of things, seems 
to me,” said Mrs. Marsh, the genial neighbor to 
whom Miss Betty Blount was easing her mind on 
the subject of boys. “ Boys have their faults, of 
course—all folks have; but, after all, I don’t know 
how we could get along without ’em.” 

“You don’t know ’em as well as I do, or you 
wouldn't say so,” said Miss Betty, with an ener- 
getic shake of her head. 

“ Well, as I have only four, I won’t dispute that 
with you,” said Mrs. Marsh, with a smile. 

“T haven’t a thing to say, you know, against 
your boys,” Miss Betty assured her. ‘“ The worst 
you can say of ’em is that they follow the others 
into mischief sometimes. But that’s natural, seein’ 
they are boys, and I don’t lay it up against ’em that 
they are, seein’ they can’t help bein’ what they’re 
made. But I never can get over wonderin’ why 
the good Lord in all his wisdom didn’t hit on some 
way of doin’ without ’em.” 

** Well, I can’t help saying I’m glad he didn’t.” 

“Of course you feel that way, but I'm a lone 
woman, and it’s hard I should be livin’ in a neigh- 
borhood so full o’ boys.” 

Miss Betty’s sentiments were so well known among 
the boys that it is small wonder they took a little mis- 
chievous pleasure in justifying her opinion of them. 
Only two or three of the village lads who daily passed 
her door on their way to and from school had any 
real desire to annoy the good lady, for all were 
agreed in declaring that Miss Betty’s bark was 
worse than her bite. There were but few of them, 
however, who did not enjoy teasing her a little. If 
they did not do her a real mischief, they were quite 
willing to make her believe they had. 

“Tt's such everlasting fun to hear her rip out at 
you,” said Ned Vale, as, with two or three others, 
he on one dark night stole Miss Betty’s favorite 
white leghorn hen, and hid it in a hut not far from 
her house. But he was careful to feed and water 
the poor bird, and after two days took advantage 
of Miss Betty’s absence from home to shut it up in 
her best parlor. 

“Tt’s no use for me to ask which of you did it, 
for you'll none of you tell,” said Miss Betty, shak- 
ing her finger angrily as the small crowd went by 
her house the next day. “ But I only wish I was 
your mother for one half-day.” 

“T don’t wonder you wish it, Miss Betty,” said 
Ned, bowing to her. “No lady of taste like your- 
self could help wishing it; and it’s only your un- 
selfishness keeps you from wishing it for all your 
life instead of the one half-day.” 

“ But what would you do in the half-day ?” asked 
Joe Summers. “Oh, I know; you'd make a grand 
feast for us. But, Miss Betty, you could make be- 
lieve we were all your sons and you could do it just 
the same.” 

“If I did what I’m thinkin’ of, you wouldn’t soon 
forget it.” 

With a laugh they passed on, concocting a new 
scheme for making poor Miss Betty’s life a burden. 


“It’s such an amazin’ fine day, I’ve a great mind 
to get my plants out.” 

On a bright spring day Miss Betty stood gazing 
affectionately at her house-plants. They were the 
light of her eyes and the joy of her heart. To her 
lonely life they were more than children or friends. 
She skimped herself of other comforts in order to 
keep up such a fire through the long winter nights 
as would place them beyond all possibility of a 
touch from Jack Frost’s dreaded finger. She gave 
them the sunniest window, and moved them with 
loving care into the range of the sun rays as they 
traversed her room. 

“ Yes, the air is as soft and meller as a June day. 
The sun’ll fetch out them geraniums in no time at 
all.”’ 

It was something of a task, but Miss Betty never 
thought of sparing her own strength when the wel- 
fare of her pets was concerned. One by one she 
carried out the pots, some large, some small. Along 
the south side porch they were ranged; forty as 
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thrifty plants as could be seen. She feasted her 
eyes upon them for a few moments, then brought 
a watering-pot and sprinkled them, until, sparkling 
in the sunlight, they might easily be imagined to 
beam with gratitude for the care taken of them. 

‘Yes, you almost speak, you pretties,” she said, 
caressingly touching a half-opened rosebud. ‘ And 
if you can’t speak, I know you smile, for I've seen you 
time andagain. Don’t tell me flowers don’t smile! 
But they never frown, and that’s where they get 
the better of us poor humans. What do you think 
of this sunshine and this fresh air, my beauties ?” 

“ Miss Betty,” said a little girl, an hour later, 
coming to her door, “ ma wants to know if that knit- 
tin’s done.” 

‘“‘ Yes, ’tis,’ said Miss Betty, smiling at the 
freckle-faced little lass, for her dislike and distrust 
did not extend to girls. 

“ Then she wants to know if you won’t take it 
home and get some more.” 

“ Yes, I will, Hetty.” 

“T’ll leave the plants out just as long as I can,” 
said Miss Betty to herself, as she made ready for 
a walk of a mile. 

As she went out to carry them in, her heart failed 
her. 

“T can’t bear to take you in yet,” she said, look- 
ing from one to the other as if into the faces of 
loving friends. “I declare, I can fairly see you 
a-growin’ and a-puttin’ out. Yes, here’s a bud 
a peepin’ out that I didn’t see this mornin’. It’s 
only half-past two. The boys won’t be a-comin’ 
home till half-past four. I’ve a great mind to 
risk it.” 

Miss Betty did not, even in the lowest depths of 
her heart, believe that the boys would with one fell 
swoop descend on her plants and destroy them. 
But she felt no doubt that there were hands among 
them which were itching to fling a stone or two at 
her treasures. 

“No, I ain’t forgot the time that stone wont 
a-crashin’ through the window and broke my first 
fuchsia bloom,” she said. ‘ Don’t talk to me!” 

But the sunshine had it. Moving a heliotrope 
a little further into it, and a begonia rex a little 
further out of it, she took her bandle of knitting, 
and, with quick steps and many backward glances, 
went on her way. 

Reaching the house of her friend, she went 
around to the back door and knocked. Hearing 
no answer, after repeating her knock, she slowly 
opened the door and walked in. 

“Bless my heart, Sarah Jane! 
matter ?” 

The mistress of the house lay on her bed panting 
with the pain which Miss Betty, after a little ques- 
tioning and examination, recognized as an attack 
of pleurisy. With skillful, willing hands she made 
her comfortable in bed and applied hot cloths and 
other simple remedies until relief came. 

“There,” she said, at length. ‘Here's your 
girls come from school, and I’ll call and speak to 
the doctor on my way home. Send for me if you 
should be took worse, and I'll come again.” 

As her friend had become easier, Miss Betty 
had realized, with growing anxiety, that the limit 
of her time was approaching. She bustled out of 
the house with a hope that she still might reach 
home before the boys should pass. The country 
schoolhouse was a long way off, in a direction op- 
posite to that by which she had come, and the boys 
often lagged and trifled by the way. 

As, however, her quick steps bore her on, she be- 
came aware of.a danger, worse even than boys, 
which might threaten her beloved plants. 

The summer sky had become obscured, and a 
cloud was arising whose blackness appalled her. She 
ran into the doctor’s house, found him at home, 
and gave her message. 

“Yes, Miss Blount, I’ll go, but not just yet. 
None of my folks would hear to my leaving them 
when there’s such a storm coming up. And you 
surely aren’t going out into it yourself ?” 

“T can get home fore it reaches here,” said Miss 
Betty. “I left all my plants out, and there won’t 
be a leaf or flower of ’em if I don’t get ’em in 
from the wind.” 

“ Look here,” said the doctor, following her to 
the door and seizing her arm as she was about to 
go out. “ Do you see that funnel-shaped cloud ? 
Don’t you know it might mean death to any man, 
woman, or child that might be out? God knows 
it may mean that for us in the house, but you 
mustn't go.” 


What's the 


Fifteen minutes earlier than this the schoolboys 
came within sight of Miss Betty’s house. 
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“ Hello! she’s got her posies out. Now we can 
have some flowers.” 

“She’ll make it hot for any one that touches 
one.” 

“ What can she do? We're a dozen to one.” 

“That sounds brave, seems to me! Anyway, 
she isn’t at home, or she'd be watching her pets.” 

“Well, we won’t do anything worse than play 
her a little trick. Let’s carry her plants out to the 
barn and hide ’em. It won’t hurt ’em. Then we 
ean get behind the hedge and hear’ her fume. 
She’ll think the wind’s carried ’em all off.” 

There was a little debate as to whether this plan 
should be carried out or a better one devised. 

* Look there,” cried one, pointing upwards. 

The blackness of the ragged clouds and the 
strange shape into which they were rapidly gather- 
ing would have struck terror into older hearts. 

“It’s a cyclone, I do believe!” 

* Let’s hurry home.” 

“Stop, boys. If these plants stay out they'll be 
blown to smithereens.” 

“Who cares for that ? 
this time, not ours.” 

“It would be a shame to leave ’em. Just think 
how the poor old woman dotes on ’em! Here,” 
taking a pot in each hand, “open thatdoor. Now, 
in with ’em.” 

Already the awesome quiet with which the spirit 
of the storm seemed gathering breath for his fright- 
ful effort made the air feel close and stifling. A 
few of the boys ran homeward in alarm, but the 
others held on bravely, and, with quick movements, 
the plants were in a few moments safely housed, 
and in the first threatening growl of the approach- 
ing demon the boys had scattered far toward their 
home shelter. 

In the first possible moment Miss Betty Blount, 
in spite of the entreaties of the doctor and his fam- 
ily, hurried toward the little house on the corner. 

“Just where the wind would sweep it like the 
besom of destruction,” she said to herself, tears 
forcing themselves to her faded eyes. “But it 
serves me right, it does. To think I could leave 
"em so !” 

All along her path lay evidences of the violence 
of the storm. Fences were leveled to the ground, 
huge boughs torn from the trees, and a modest 
little stream had become a raging torrent. It was 
worse, far worse, than boys! They might have 
thrown a stone or stolen some flowers, but what was 
that to this? Tears came again as her heart was 
wrung at the picture in her mind’s eye of her lov- 
ingly cherished flowers being pitilessly torn and 
beaten by the cruel blast. 

“Oh, my!” As she came within sight of the 
porch she stood still in dismay. A gnarled old 
tree which had stood at the corner had been blown 
down, and lay exactly over the place from which 
the flowers had smiled up at her in the morning. 

She walked up to it and peeped under the 
branches. 

“ Not a leaf. Not even a broken pot. Could 
they all ’a’ been swep’ clean away before the tree 
fell ?” 

With a forlorn glance around the corner of the 
house in hope of seeing some fragments of her 
treasures, she made her way past the tree and into 
the house. 

“It'll look for all the world like a funeral with- 
out ’em,” she said, with a sob in her voice as she 
paused with her hand on the door-knob, scarcely 
able to summon courage to go in. 

And then Miss Betty blount stood for a moment 
with wide open eyes. Geraniums, heliotropes, 
begonias, smiled at her with their brightest smile. 

“Just for all the world as if they was a-tryin’ 
with all their might to say, ‘ We're no end of glad 
to see you back,’” she declared to her nearest 
neighbor, to whom she ran to tell the wonder. 
‘ But do you know how they got there? Flowers 
can smile, flowers can do more ’n folks give ’em 
credit for—they ’most talk. But I’m ready toown 
they couldn’t ’a’ walked in themselves.” 

“ Well,” said the neighbor, “ I was so busy myself 
a-lookin’ out for things fore the storm come, not 
to speak of bein’ too flustered to take much notice, 
but I did catch a sight o’ the schoolboys comin’ 
along, and while I was a-rushin’ in an’ out with my 
clothes off the line, they was a-rushin’ in and out 
with your plants—sure’s you live!” 

“ Them—boys !” 

Miss Betty went home and set in order the pots 
hastily placed in the room, thinking all the while 
as deeply as one has to think in reconstructing the 
notions of a lifetime. 

When the boys next passed, Miss Betty invited 


It’ll be the wind’s trick 
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them in to asubstantial lunch of mince pies, ginger- 
bread, and apples, after which, of their own accord, 
they cut away the fallen tree and restored the little 
front yard to its accustomed neatness. Nota word 
was spoken of past disagreements, but from that 
day forward Miss Betty and the boys were fast 
friends. 

“Seems to me they have fixed up a wonderful 
nice place for your plants,” said Mrs. Marsh a 
couple of months later, stopping to admire some 
shelves on the porch. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Betty, beaming at the 
clumsy fixtures. “And you'd better come ’round 
to the back yard and see the walk they’ve laid out 
to the well. They do many and many a good turn 
for me, bless their hearts! You see,” she added, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “ I’m a lone woman, and 
I never could get along in a neighborhood where 
there wasn’t plenty of boys.” 








CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


By Srexrxia Louise Hook. 


GS |HEN the summer wanes, and the crick- 

@' A) ets’ chirp sounds all day long among the 

FH) asters that light up the roadside, there 

come drowsy days, warm as July, when 

—4 no pleasure can compare with that of 

just lying back in the feathery dry grass and build- 

ing castles in the air. From the golden-rod that 

covers the hills comes a faint, spicy fragrance. 

The sumach is already tipped with scarlet. Fall is 

coming, with its many tasks, and then there will be 

no time for dreaming ; so let us sit under the trees 
and enjoy these warm, quiet days while we may. 

But one is always liable to interruptions, even in 
the most secluded spots. While we are drowsily 
watching the white clouds, and our thoughts are far 
away, they are suddenly recalled to earth by a 
great spider coming briskly down from the branches 
overhead, with every appearance of energy, and 
contempt for the idle dreamers whose meditations 
she has interrupted. She, too, is building a castle 
in the air; but that occupation, in her case, means 
real work. Madam Spider takes no summer vaca- 
tion. While the soft blue haze rests over the 
mountains, and the very breezes seem to have sunk 
to slumber, she must toil for a living, patiently 
weaving, back and forth and round and round, 
until she has fashioned one of those delicate wheels 
that are so exquisite in appearance, and which 
have proved fatal to so many a fly. 

This intruder upon our quiet is large and hand- 
some, with a black and yellow suit that fairly glis- 
tens in the sunshine as she runs up and down her 
slender lines. The fine silken material of which 
she constructs her web is all formed within her 
body, and drawn out through the many little tubes 
which form her spinneret. As the invisibly fine 
fibers come forth they are rolled into the thread 
we see, and the fabric grows like magic beneath 
her skillful touch. Notice the long spokes radiat- 
ing from the center of the wheel to the foundation 
lines already laid down. These she draws out and 
secures at proper intervals, one by one, with a deli- 
cate precision ; and, when all have been placed, re- 
turns to the center, and begins to go round and 
round, drawing a sticky thread after her, and fast- 
ening it to each spoke as she comes to it. When 
the wheel has taken perfect shape, she prepares a 
resting-place for herself, by giving out a little fluffy 
silk and laying it in a zigzag path just below the 
center; and, there establishing herself, awaits the 
results of her labors, which will presently come in 
the form of a fly or other winged insect. 

We may well wonder at the spider’s ekill in con- 
structing a real air castle like this. It is more than 
any of us can do; but it is not the only secret she 
knows. She has another bit of knowledge: that 
would be of more use to us than web spinning, if 
she would only teach it to us; but no one has ever 
found out how the spider knows when it is going to 
rain. That she does know it is evident. She 
does not watch the clouds, or consult the barometer, 
or read the “ probabilities” before she begins her 
web, yet she never gets caught in a shower; and 
you may be sure, when you see her at work, that 
she is not running the serious risk of having it all 
destroyed by the beating of raindrops. She is too 
prudent for that, for not only would it be a great 
loss of time and labor, but her supply of silk might 
become exhausted, and she would need food before 
she could form any more. Then, if she had no 
means for setting a trap, where would the necessary 
meal come from? The spider will not get into a 
predicament like that if she can help it, and there- 
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fore never spins a web when there is any danger 
of a shower. 

But the spider’s wisdom does not end here. She 
knows how to build a very different air castle, and 
it may be that we can find such a one suspended 
among the bushes. It looks like a fairy balloon, 
about an inch in length, hanging upside down, and 
is formed of strong, closely woven, reddish silk, 
that the rain cannot penetrate, for it is not built for 
a day, like the wheel-shaped webs, and must be 
made differently. The spider has expended her 
utmost care upon this curious structure, and it is 
no easy matter to tear it open. It contains her 
eggs, all fastened together in a little pink ball, the 
whole mass being about the size of a pea; and 
she has gone away, probably to die, knowing that 
her little ones will be safe in the strong castle she 
has built for them. . 

But all spiders do not leave their children to be 
eared for by the air and sunshine. There is a 
pretty little gray one running over the stones. She 
carries beneath her body a white ball larger than 
herself, and will cling to it if we try to take it away. 
Her treasures are inclosed in this white silk cover- 
ing; and when they have hatched, the little ones 
will swarm over her back, and ride thereupon until 
they are old enough to take care of themselves. 

Are there any more air castles near us? There 
is one among the bushes, which, though not quite so 
shapely and graceful as that of our black and yellow 
friend, has an improvement in shape of a special apart- 
ment for its owner. She is atimid brown creature, and, 
though so much less conspicuous than ber neighbor, 
does not dare display even her modest colors in the 
middle of the web; so she has constructed a closely 
woven tunnel among the leaves and berries, and sits 
in this pretty bower without fear. Her mate lingers 
near. He is even more timid than she, and 
stands in some fear of his energetic spouse; for he 
is a lazy fellow, that does little or no work, and is 
obliged to content himself with whatever food the 
busy little housewife lets him have. So we see that 
life in an air castle is not always so poetical and 
dreamy as it may appear. 

A little breeze springs up and sways the light 
webs. The air is growing cool, and soon the spiders 
will realize that the summer is at an end and they 
can spin no more. Some will die and others will 
lie hidden in crevices until the spring comes 
again. Their toil ends when ours begins; and as 
we return to the different tasks awaiting us when 
the flowers fade, the little weavers throughout the 
country will cease from their oft-repeated labors 
and creep away to their rest. \ 


HERE will be hundreds of boys who will 
go into business this fall. School will 
have been finished, vacation over, and 
now the boys are facing the world—tak- 

z ing the first steps toward manhood. 
That is hardly true; the first steps toward man- 
hood are taken long before the baby steps are 
ended ; but the first steps taken in business seem to 
be the first steps. The “Treasure Trove ” tells of 
a young man’s experience that contains lessons that 
every boy should be able to apply : 

“There lives in the city of New York a man 
who has accumulated quite a fortune by simply 
advising people what todo. ‘There always will be 
a large number of persons who are unable to rely 
on their own judgment; others come to a conclu- 
sion with ease and certainty. 

“ A young man had accumulated $1,000, and 
was debating whether he should buy a small candy 
store with it, or whether he should lend it on a 
mortgage. This latter he knew was the secure 
way. The other promised great profits. In this 
perplexity he saw an advertisement: ‘ Advice given 
to those going into business.’ 

“ After stating his case the counselor said : 

“** My fee will be five dollars in advance.’ 

“‘ When this was paid he asked : 

“ «Do you understand the candy business ?’ 

“*No; I did not think it was necessary. I 
expect to supervise it merely.’ 

“*Then you will lose all your money in three 
months.’ 

“ «You think I had better lend the money-on the 
mortgage ?” 

“*T do not say that. What is your business? 
That is, what do you perfectly understand ?” 

“*T know the pickle business through and 
through. I can make pickles of all kinds, but I do 
not like it.’ 

“*Never mind what you like. Go and get a 
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small place and make pickles. Go from hotel to 
hotel, restaurant to restaurant, and sell them. In 
ten years come back and see me; you will have 
$10,000 at least.’ 

“As the young man was going away he was 
called back. 

“¢Here is a card; I want you to put it where 
youcan see ita hundred times a day.’ These were 
the woids on the card: ‘ Business is business. Men 
don’t do what they like; they do what they can.’ 

“The card had a strange fascination for him ; 
he read it with care as he walked along the street. 
As he studied it new light seemed to enter his mind. 

“He found a dingy basement, and began to 
arrange for his operations. Of course vinegar 
must be got—several barrels of it; some was 
offered him at ten cents a gallon, some more was 
shown at five cents. ‘Which shall I take?’ He 
thought of the words on the card. He seemed to 
see people testing his pickles, and, not liking them, 
depart without buying. ‘They will know good 
vinegar, thought he, and he bought the honest 
stuff. 

“In a few days several tubs of materials were 
ready, and he knew he must market them. Now, 
he greatly dreaded to face strange people and push 
his goods upon their notice. He never had cour- 
age when a boy, and now as a young man he felt 
more timid, it seemed. But he thought of the 
words of the card, and entered a restaurant. The 
evident manager was a blooming young woman, 
and the pickle dealer was more afraid of women 
than of men. But ‘ business is business ’ repeated 
itself over and over in his mind. 

“ The answer to his statement was that his pickles 
would be tried, and if found all right would be pur- 
chased. 

“*Glad I got that good vinegar,’ thought the 
young man, and he began to feel that there was a 
certain power in the maxim his adviser had given. 
He began to feel a courage he had never expeeted 
in meeting people and trying to sell his goods to 
them. 

“ Calling at a store to get, if possible, an order 
for pickles in bottles, he was quickly and rudely 
met with ‘Don’t want to see any such stuff.’ 
Noticing the utter dismay of the young man’s face, 
the merchant said, short and sharp, ‘Don’t you 
know enough of business to put up your goods 
attractively ?’ 

“ As he retreated, ruffled and disheartened, the 
maxim repeated itself over and over, with this ad- 
ditional sentence: ‘It is business to put up goods 
attractively.’ He sought out a lithographer and 
had some handsomely colored labels printed. ‘ They 
will buy the bottles,’ said a friend, ‘just for the 
picture you have on them.’ 

“When he had gained sufficient courage he 
sought out again the merchant who had rebuffed 
him. ‘I have come to make you a present of a 
bottle of fine pickles.’ 

“*¢ Why do you make me a present of them ?” 

“* Because you gave me advice that is worth a 
great deal.’ 

“** The morning of one Fourth of July came, and 
he pondered whether to go to his store or not. All at 
once he thought, ‘ People going on picnics will want 
pickles ;’ it was the magic words on the little card 
that ran through his mind. He found, as he had 
thought; a large number of buyers waiting for him. 

“The little card was consulted in all sorts of 
weather. If a man made a proposition to him of 
any kind, and he was in doubt, he would go and 
look at the words, though he knew them by heart 
already. One day a cheese merchant came to per- 
suade him to buy his stock. 

“¢ People,’ said he, ‘who buy pickles always 
buy cheese; you will do a big trade.’ It wasa 
temptation. He went and looked at the words and 
studied them intently, trying to think out their ap- 
plication to the case in hand. ‘Men do what they 
can,’ he reflected. ‘I would like to sell cheese, 
but I know I can sell pickles.’ Then he returned. 
Now he was resolute and firm, although by nature 
easily bent and swayed by the words of others. 

‘“** Business is business,’ he said. ‘I am in the 
pickle business; if I cannot make money in this 
I shall quit and go into something else ; but I will 
not have two kinds on my hands.’ 

“Tt was a turning point; after this he could 
refuse all influence to go into something that seemed 
at the time to be more lucrative. He was not only 
industrious, it is plain he had a fixed principle of 
action. Of course he was successful ; all men who 
put industry and mind to their work are bound to 
be successful. When the ten years were up, of 


course he had $10,000, and more too.” 
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A LETTER FROM THE IRON DUKE. 


NYTHING about the great Duke of Wel- 
<i lington is interesting. I suppose that we 
| think of him frequently as being seated 
on his war-horse waving his sword and 
calling to his men, “Forward!” Here 
are two pictures of him that show that there were 
times when he was not on horseback, not leading 
men to death: “Strathfieldsaye, July 27, 1837.— 
Field-Marshal the Dake of Wellington is happy to 
inform William Harries that his toad is alive and 
well.” ‘During one of his country walks the Duke 
found a little boy lying on the ground bending his 
head over a tame toad, and crying as if his heart 
would break. On being asked what was the mat- 
ter, the child explained that he was crying “ for his 
poor toad.” He brought it something to eat every 
morning, but he was now to be sent away to school 
a long distance off, and he was afraid that nobody 
else would give it anything to eat, and that it would 
die. The Duke, however, consoled him by saying 
that he would himself see the toad well fed, and by 
further promising to let the boy hear as to its wel- 
fare. During the time the boy was away at school 
he received no less than five autograph letters simi- 
lar to that given above, and when he returned for 
the Christmas holidays the toad was still alive to 
gladden his heart. ‘The story is even more delight- 
ful than that of the Duke’s indignation when he 
found that a party of children at Strathfieldsaye— 
among whom, we believe, was the present Prime 
Minister—were having their tea without jam. The 
incident roused him to immediate action, and he at 
once rang the bell and issued a general order that 
“children’s tea” was never to be served in his 


house with such “ maimed rights.” 
POINTS FOR CLERKS. yA 


GENTLEMAN, standing beside a calm, 
} self-possessed old captain on the deck of 
the vessel, remarked : 

“T suppose, Captain, you know where 
—— every rock and shoal is along this whole 
coast, do you not?” 

“IT know where they are not /”” was the decided 
reply, and there was wherein lay the safety of those 
who intrusted their lives and property into his 
hands. 

There is a great deal of knowledge which one is 
the wiser and better for not possessing. If you 
learn exactly where there are no rocks or bars, 
you may sail safely and prosperously. A good 
old merchant prince once met a man who ap- 
proached him in a very confidential way on a 
new scheme by which he could make a great sum 
with a small outlay. He was never averse to mak- 
ing money in a right way, so he patiently heard 
him propound a theory for making an imitation of 
vinegar which cost but a trifle, but could be sold 
as the real cider vinegar. The old merchant came 
down upon him like a thunderbolt when he under- 
stood fully the scheme, and hurried him from his 
presence with such words of stinging rebuke and 
warning that his ears must have rung for a day. 
He did not know how soon an officer might be in 
his wake. The grandsons of that merchant carry 
on his great business to-day with honor and pros- 
perity.—[American Grocer. 
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A CRADLE SONG. 


By Tuomas DunN ENGLISH. 


O#: rare the honey-dew that drips, 
By love distilled, from baby’s lips ; 
And sweet the breath that from them flows 
Laden with odors of the rose. 
Sleep, darling, snugly folded up, 
A rosebud in its mossy cup— 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Away from earth her spirit seems 

To wander in the land of dreams ; 

But what within that realm she sees 

Is part of nature’s mysteries ; 

The secrets of her deep repose 

The baby never may disclose— 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


The hush of evening, deep and calm, 
Descends to earth with tender balm ; 
The blossoms fair their petals close, 

And nod and sink to soft repose ; 

Sleep, darling, till the dawn, and then 
Bring glory to the world again— 

Tas, baby, sleep ! 
—([Harper’s Young People 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HRIST has been so generally presented 
as a Sufferer that we are apt to forget 
| that he was also a King. Indeed, the 
, fc) full significance of his aspect as a Suf- 
OW) ferer is lost because we forgot that he 
was a King suffering: a King incognito, it is true; 
hiding his royalty from others’ eyes; not claiming 
it, not suffering others to claim it for him—yet not 
the less truly and divinely King. 

In many ways this kingship appears; shines 
through the character of a Man of Sorrows and 
acquaintance with grief, assumed, as it was, for the 
hour. The Sun is veiled; veiled in order that we 
may the better look upon him and discern some- 
thing of his likeness; veiled because on the full 
glory of the unveiled Godhead no man can look and 
live. But ever and anon he breaks through the 
clouds, and we know from the sudden and brief 
darting of his rays that a divine and unbearable 
glory is behind those clouds. So when he first ap- 
pears at the feet of the Judean John, the Baptizer 
sees the divinity beneath the human veil, and says, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou tome?” So when Jesus enters the Temple and 
sees the court of the Gentiles turned into a market- 
place, and drives the thieving intruders out, it is 
not from the whip of small cords, but from the divine 
indignation which flashes from his eyes, they flee. 
So when he enters the room where the maiden lies 
upon her bed, while the hired mourners make the 
room resound with their artificial mourning, no one 
thinks of questioning his authority when he puts 
them all out. So when the storm threatens the 
little fishing boat with destruction, his word calms 
the terror of his disciples as easily as the tumult of 
the elements. So when the angered mob at Naza- 
reth would cast him from the precipice, or at Jeru- 
salem would stone him, he passes through their 
midst unharmed, overawing them by no other 
miracle than the mere majesty of his presence. So 
when the hour of his Passion draws near, and he 
goes up to Jerusalem, his disciples follow amazed 
at the quiet majesty of his demeanor, perplexed, 
but too awestruck to question. So in Jerusalem 
the Temple police came back without arresting him, 
because never man spake as he spake, and even at 
the entrance of the Garden of Gethsemane fall 
backwards when he comes forth to surrender him- 
self into their hands. 

Perhaps on no occasion did this divinity shine 
forth more conspicuously than in his entrance into 
Jerusalem. It is true that the Galilean pilgrims to 
the capital had a pride iu and a love for their 
Rabbi; it is true that his own few followers had a 
confident belief that he was soon to inaugurate the 
kingdom of God by inaugurating the supremacy 
of Judaism; it is true that the resurrection of 
Lazarus had given a sudden accretion to his fame 
and impetus to the enthusiasm of his foliowers. 
But more than all this, I think, was the brief lay- 
ing aside in some measure of his incognito, or the 
brief illumination of the human tabernacle by the 
glory of the divine spirit within. He seemed to 
all beholders for the time transformed. ‘There 
was something regal in his aspect. He was no 
longer a Man of Sorrows, no longer a Jewish 
rabbi; royalty sat upon him; the people saw him 
for the moment as he was, and hailed him as their 
King; the Judeans, coming out of the city and 
meeting the Galileans as they entered it, swelled 
the throng, caught its enthusiasm, added to its 
plaudits; the very children of the Temple—the 
choir boys of its altar service—saw in him some- 
thing more than a Galilean teacher, and added their 
hosannas. As the sun breaks through the driving 
clouds for a moment and shows its face, and then 
the clouds driven across the sky gather in heavier 
masses than before and veil it from the sight and 
shut its glory out, so for a moment the clouds parted 
and the divine royalty of Christ shone triumphant ; 
and then human pride and passion gathered darker 
than before, and the sun went down below the 
horizon in such obscurity that not even his mother 
could do else than sit in mute despair at the sealed 
tomb. 

The simple lesson, then, it seems to me, to be 
drawn from this incident is that Christ is a King. 
This is his real character. He hides it, veils it ; 
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he is a King incognito, but a King. In this funda- 
mental fact lies, indeed, the glory of his incarnation. 
The rationalism which counts him but a man doubly 
destroys his glory. Robbing him of his royalty, it 
robs him of his love. Robbing him of his divine 
dignity, it robs him of his humiliation. He is 
a King who becomes a subject that he may make 
his subjects kings. That his own could not see 
this royalty beneath the assumed disguise is not 
strange; but surely it is strange if we shut our eyes 
to it after all these centuries of disclosure. 

And he that was is a King. The kingdoms of 
this world are his. All things were made by him, 
and in him all things consist. The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fullness thereof; and his children 
shall inherit the earth. Still he is King, though 
still disguised ; and they that are with him are 
in alliance with and followers of a divine and 
certain to be triumphant King. We need to re- 
mind ourselves of this too often forgotten fact. 
We remember the agony in Gethsemane, and for- 
get the triumphal entry; we remember the cruci- 
fixion, and forget the resurrection. 

And this Kingship will be in due time manifested 
to all mankind. The triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem is a prophecy of the day of triumph. He 
has come as a Man of Sorrows : he will come as a 
King crowned and greeted with hosannas. We 
have seen him as yet only veiled ; at best we have 
had only glimpses of his royal personality through 
the veil. He will come disclosed, the incognito 
dropped, accompanied by all whom he has led safe 
through death’s dark portal, greeted by all who 
await his coming, welcomed by both those that 
accompany and those that expect with hosannas 
unto him that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 


QUESTIONS. 

Compare all the accounts of this entry into Jerusa- 
Jem and combine them into one harmonious account. 

Was Christ a King? Did he claim to be one? 
In what sense ? 

Whose King is he ? 

Why did Christ weep when all about him were re- 
joicing ? - 

Compare this account of the casting out of the 
traders with the account in John. Did he do this 
twice ? 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


—— 


T was Passover week, and from every part 
of Palestine pilgrims were on their way 
to Jerusalem. It was the day after the 
Sabbath, and the throngs that had rested 
on the holy day in the villages, in tents 

pitched by the wayside, or under the palm trees, 
were once more in motion, crowding the narrow 
roads and making a long procession as they moved 
on. From the little village of Bethany Jesus and 
his disciples had come to join them. He had spent 

the Sabbath with Lazarus and his sisters; his last 

Sabbath, filled with love and tenderness, and doubt- 
less with sorrow, for these dear friends knew that 
the time of his death was near at hand, and that he 
was going up to Jerusalem to suffer. He had told 
all his disciples this, and yet it never seemed so 
much as if he were going to reign. At his bidding 
they had brought the ass for him to ride upon, and 
as the multitude saw him they remembered the 
words of the old prophets they had often sung in 
the temple, and they began to chant these songs of 
the Messiah, and sing, “ Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord ; peace in heaven 
and glory in the highest.” More and more voices 

joined, until the mountains rang with their praises 
as they sang the triumphs of Jesus, calling him the 

Lord's King, and recounting the mighty works 
which he had done. They threw their garments 
before him, and strewed branches of palm trees in 
the way, as if he had been a conqueror coming 
home, while the children sang, “ Hosanna! Ho- 

sanna |” - 

There were some who were displeased ; they did 
not join in the song, and they said, “ Master, rebuke 
thy disciples.” They were plotting to put Jesus to 
death. They meant to tell their Roman rulers that 
he called himself a king, but they did not wish to 
come into the city with a great crowd that were 
shouting, “ Rejoice! the King is coming.” 

What if the Roman legions up yonder in the 
fortress should hear, and march out upon this noisy 
procession? Little enough would the soldiers care 
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who called themselves disciples, or who were 
counted as enemies ! 

Jesus did not rebuke those who sang. Once he 
had charged his disciples to tell no man that he 
was the Christ ; he bade those for whom some of 
his greatest miracles were wrought to tell no one. 
But now his time was come, and there was no 
longer any need of silence. He himself was pres- 
ently to say to Pilate, “I am the Christ; I am a 
King,” and now he says to the Pharisees, “It is 
true: I am the King who comes in the name of 
the Lord; the one of whose coming the prophets 
wrote; the one whose coming means peace in 
heaven ; the song was made for me, and if human 
lips did not welcome me, the very stones would ery 
out at the blindness and ingratitude of men.” 

But though the multitude thought they were 
marching with a king to triumph, Jesus knew that 
he was going to Jerusalem to be rejected and be- 
trayed and crucified. All the events of that awful 
week were clear before him, but he did not give a 
thought to himself and his sufferings. He looked 
beyond that to see the woe and the punishment 
that must come to this people who were rejecting 
their last chance to be saved as a nation. He 
looked at the beautiful city and wept aloud at the 
thought of its ruin, crying, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem,” as David cried, “O Absalom, my son,’ and 
speaking with pity and compassion of the days 
when it should be destroyed. It is never hatred 
and revenge on God’s part that brings punishment 
upon sin; love and pity and compassion weep over 
the punishment the sinner brings upon himself, and 
not one goes to destruction over whom infinite love 
does not cry, “ How often would -I have gathered 
thee, but ye would not! If thou hadst known, even 
thou, the things that belong to thy peace !” 

We hear next of Jesus in the Temple, by his 
divine authority casting out from his Father's house 
the things that defiled it, and the men who dared 
to put it to unholy uses. Something of the same 
kingliness that moved the great multitude to cry 
“Hosanna” must have shone from his face to 
make the merchants cower, the money-changers fly 
before him, and the chief priests, who were raging 
to destroy him, fear to raise their hands against 
him. 

As if he had not made that triumphal entry, as 
if he had not assumed any kingly authority, Jesus 
takes up again his daily teaching, not now in the 
streets and fields, but in the Temple itself, where 
the eager crowds gather about him and lay up his 
words in their hearts. The priests listen also, and 
their hatred grows day by day, as conscience turns 
the words of this faithful teacher against them, and 
they feel that the attentive people see their applica- 
tion. 








CONCERNING CHURCH MUSIC.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


** And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of 
the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the 
earth. And he came and took the book out of the right 
hand of him that sat upon the throne. And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps 
and golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of saints. 
And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kin- 
dred, and tongne, and peuple, and nation; and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests: and we shall reign on the 
earth. And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne and the beasts and the elders: and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. And the four beasts 
said, Amen. And the four and twenty elders fell down and 
worshiped him that liveth for ever and ever.’’—Rev. v., 6-14. 


=. @|HIS is a picture of the music they have 
in heaven ; and you will observe two or 

three characteristic features about it. In 

the first place, you will observe that John 

could hear what the chorus were singing 

—he understood the words. In that respect the 
music was quite remarkable if we compare it with 
the average music which we hear in the churches 
on the earth. In the second place, you will observe 
they had a quartet of four living creatures, and a 
choir of considerable size—twenty-four elders—and 
a very great chorus choir, thousands of thousands, 
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and congregational singing; for “every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” It 
would appear, then, that in heaven the musical dis- 
cussions have come to an end, and that, at all 
events, some of the debatable points are settled ina 
way that is satisfactory to all classes. The people 
that want a quartet have a quartet; the people that 
want a chorus have a chorus; and the people that 
want congregational singing have congregational 
singing. 

1 am going to talk to you a little this morning 
about music—not in heaven, but on the earth— 
about its legitimate function and place in life, in 
the home, but especially in the church service. 
When I intimated this intention the other day to a 
friend in Plymouth Church, he cautioned me against 
it. ‘ You are a bold man,” he said, “ to talk about 
music in Plymouth pulpit ; you might as well talk 
about politics, because there are more differences 
of opinion on music even than there are on politics.” 
But I do not think I am at all a bold man. If I un- 
derstand Plymouth Church at all aright, it desires 
of its pastor always that he shall speak plainly, sim- 
ply, directly, his own convictions. 

In the first place, then, music seems to me to be the 
supremest, highest, and noblest of the arts. All 
other arts may be imitations—in some sense are 
imitations. Music is not and cannot be. The arch- 
itect goes out into the woods for his designs. He 
finds in the round-top hill the dome. He finds in 
the sharp peaks of the Alps the suggestion of the 
spires and the buttresses of cathedrals. He finds 
in the delicate traceries of the naked trees against 
the blue sky, on a November afternoon, the hints 
of all the delicate traceries of his work. He finds 
in the colors of nature, and in its floral decorations, 
all the hints and suggestions of his decorative art. 
The sculptor takes the living model and imitates it 
in plastic clay, or with chisel from the marble. 
The artist puts before him the flower or the tree or 
the mountain or the lake or the living man, and 
transfers that which he sees with the eye upon the 
canvas. It is true that the architect and painter 
and sculptor must, if they are real artists, see some- 
thing besides this semblance of things—a soul be- 
hind, and must transfer that to canvas or marble as 
well; and yet he cannot transfer that subtle something 
except he imitates the physical and outward embod- 
iment of it, and he may be a mere imitator of that 
physical and outward embodiment, and pass for a 
very reputable artist among men. But the musician 
is not and cannot be an imitator. He cannot repeat 
the sweet song of the birds, or the rattling thunder 
among the crags, or the music—as we miscall it— 
of the surf upon the beach ; to a musician music is 
not an imitative art and never can be. More than 
the artist, more than the sculptor, aye, more than 
the poet or story-writer, the musician is a creator ; 
and he expresses in forms of sound that which can 
be expressed in no other way and by no other 
form. 

It is true there is some imitative music in the 
world, but we all count it of the second class and 
the lower order. The musician who simply repeats 
the trills of the bird, with skillful orchestration, ex- 
cites our wonder, but he does not stir our souls. 
Who will undertake to transpose into forms of 
color or into forms of speech the passion of a Wag- 
ner, or the intellectual dreamings of a Schu- 
mann, or the spiritual thought, transcending 
thought, of a Beethoven? This experience, this life, 
this subtle something, this indefinable experience 
that is expressed by the great musicians, can be 
expressed in no other way. And, while you listen 
to it and your soul is stirred and moved and 
uplifted and rapt away, you in vain endeavor to 
tell to another what you have received ; in vain 
does another endeavor to tell you what you have 
received. 

Browning interprets what I am trying to say 
far better than I can: 

“ And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed 
to man, 

That out of three sounds he frames, not a fourth 

sound, but a star. 

Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is 

naught ; 

It is wr in the world—loud, soft, and all is 

said : 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in-my 

thought, 

And, there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and 

bow the head.” 


Music is the humanest of all arts, because it is 
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the art which above all others expresses most pro- 
foundly and most spiritually the noblest and 
divinest experiences of the human soul. And be- 
cause it is the most human of all the arts, it is the 
divinest also, for man is the divinest of all God's 
creatures. There is a divinity in the gorgeous sun- 
set which the artist cannot fully put upon his can- 
vas. There is a divinity in the forest, as one walks 
through it of a moonlight night, which one cannot 
well repeat even in the most subtle and exquisite 

try. There is a divinity in the Alps which finds 
no adequate reflection in the most resplendent of 
all the cathedrals man’s hands have ever made. 
There is a divinity in the human form which the 
cold marble inadequately translates and interprets. 
Yet, after all, the divinest thing God ever made is 
a human soul, with its love and its joy and its 
peace and its hope and its aspirations; and the 
divinest expression of love and joy and peace and 
hope and aspiration is found in music. 

Did you ever consider that music is the one art 
that is absolutely pure? The sculptor may so 
shape his clay or his marble statue that it shall sug- 
gest evil thoughts. The artist may put upon the 
canvas the bacchanalian drinking scene, and bring 
all the degradation of human life before you 
and into your imagination. Even the architect, 
with the aid of subsidiary arts of decoration, may 
contrive rather to injure than to uplift mankind. 
But music never can be made by itself a means or 
a voice of degradation. You may mate it to words 
that are degrading, and so drag it down. You 
may cluster about it degrading associations, and so 
drag it down. But the voice of music itself can- 
not be so perverted as to be other than a voice pure 
and clean and sweet. Music comes into our world 
as sunlight streams into a room. It may be full of 
motes, but the sunlight is still pure despite the 
motes. We may, out of our evil imaginations, out 
of our base thoughts, fill the pure strains of music 
that float in the air with motes, aye! with grosser 
particles, but the music is still independent of them. 
The voice of music is the voice of the three purest 
creatures God has made—birds, children, and 
angels. Oh, the shame of degrading music! Oh, 
the shame of degrading that which God made to 
be the medium by which the angels should tell the 
world that a Redeemer had come! oh, the shame 
of so mating it to words as to fire sensual passions 
and stir the mind to evil thinking! Oh, the dis- 
honor of making music a vehicle of cant and 
hypocrisy, the utterance of prayers when there is 
no praying, the voice of reverence when there is no 
reverence, the expression of love when the heart 
beats with no love! “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” I sometimes 
think there is no place where that commandment is 
so often violated as in the church; sometimes 
by ministers uttering prayers when there is no 
prayer in their hearts, sometimes by choirs singing 
words of praise when there is no praise in their 
hearts. 

This music given by God to men is the vehicle 
for the highest and sublimest instruction. It is 
the first and earliest language for the communica- 
tion of that which is better than thought. Before 
the mother teaches her child the alphabet she 
teaches the child through song. Before the baby 
has learned the letter “ A” it has heard the moth- 
er’s lullaby ; and if the lullaby really is that which 
the mother may make it, it carries already into 
baby’s heart, before he is old enough to understand 
creeds or theologies, something of angel-care and 
God-care watching over the cradle. We unlearn 
in later life the lessons we have learned through 
the music of the nurse and the mother in our 
babyhood. And as the mother gives her first in- 
spiration and instruction through music, so in the 
history of the race the earliest teaching and 
divinest came through the voice of music. The 
old Hebrew prophets, whose words we read in our 
sanctuaries, were not first read, nor first spoken— 
they were first sung. The schools of the prophets 
were the first singing schools, the first conserva- 
tories of music. And the prophets themselves, 
going sometimes alone, and sometimes in bands of 
ten and twenty, with their harps and psalteries in 
their hands, went singing their instruction to the 
people who gathered to listen to them. So in pagan 
Greece the Grecian prophets sang and danced be- 
fore the altars. They sang, teaching for good or 
for evil, but still using the voice of music for their 
teaching. 

There are some persons who object to choirs, 
quartets, or solos in the church. It seems to me 
that they fail to recognize the fact that singing is 
not merely the repetition of an emotion previously 
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expressed, but the communication of a truth through 
the higher medium of music. And so every great 
religious reformation has had its accompanying 
music. The great Jewish ritual was a musical rit- 
ual. The Roman Catholic Church in all its historic 
stages has been a musical church. The Reforma- 
tion was as famous for its music as for its theology, 
and it may be a fair question at least whether that 
great hymn which Luther wrote and set to music 
of his own composing—“ A Strong Fortress is our 
God ”—did not give as much impulse to the Refor- 
leyan reformation sang itself into the hearts of the 
mation as any sermon he ever pfeached. The Wes- 
colliers, and Charles Wesley did, with his hymns 
and his songs, as much for the purification and the 
inspiration of a dull, depressed, and degraded peo- 
ple as Wesley or Whitefield with their sermons. 
Nay, if you will take them in their proper place, 
if you will go into a Scotch Presbyterian church, 
and not read their hymns out of their hymn-hook 
in your own parlor, if you will listen to them sing- 
ing one of the Psalms of David, in that rude, strange 
versification and to their weird, unmelodic songs, 
you will say there is something in this strange, rude 
music that has in it the muscle and the sinew of 
the Scotch character. No men that had not in 
them hearts of steel could have sung these words 
to this music. It may be fairly questioned whether 
Mr. Sankey with his singing has not had as large 
a share in evangelistic movements for the last 
quarter-century as Mr. Moody with his preaching 
and Bible reading; at all events, music and preach- 
ing have gone hand in hand together. Music, it 
is the great vehicle for the expression—shall I say 
of ideas ?—nay, something that is higher and better 
than ideas, if not more enduring. 

Music, too, is a great unifier. I suspect some of you 
will shake your heads skeptically at that statement, 
and possibly those who have had most experience 
with choirs will shake their heads most, because 
harmony in sound does not always accompany har- 
mony in feeling and in life. While the process of 
building is going on there are always discordant 
elements, and the better a musician is the more sure 
he is to be sensitive. But when the process, the 
structure, has been completed, when the instru- 
ments are attuned, when the voice is equipped, 
when the mechanics, the physical part, the mere 
preparation, has been ended, and the music itself 
begins, the souls are brought together and flow to- 
gether in one great sweet harmony. How often 
you have seen, when in the household the debate 
was waxing dangerously warm, perhaps seriously 
hot, some wise, skillful sister or mother calling to 
music! “Come,” she has said, “let us sing,” and, 
seating herself down at the piano and running 
over a few notes, the household have gathered about 
the piano, and in five minutes the stream of har- 
mony has swept all the bitterness of debate away. 
More than once in an ecclesiastical meeting—for 
ecclesiastical meetings are sometimes scenes of fiery 
furnace heat—sometimes in ecclesiastical meetings 
I have seen a wise moderator interpose, not a 
speech, which would throw oil on the fire only to 
make it burn hotter, nor a prayer—for, to tell 
the truth, the ministers were not in a prayerful 
mood—but a hymn; ] and, singing that hymn 
through, when they had finished they took up the 
debate in a different mood and with a different 
spirit. 

Who asks for the theology or the creed of music ? 
Who questions the music of Liszt because Liszt 
was a Roman Catholic? Ah! music is above all 
creeds, and above all strifes, because it is the lan- 
guage of the upper realm where hearts flow to- 
gether. I should not want to preach to you on 
Sunday mornings without some music to precede. 
You come here together from all various avoca- 
tions, mothers from their households, men of busi- 
ness from their offices, children from their schools, 
and there is no unity in this congregation when you 
first enter the house ; but first the choir sings some- 
thing, and then you sing something, and, by and 
by, before the sermon, you all rise to take seme 
familiar hymn to a familiar tune and sing it, and 
in that singing of that hymn and tune you come 
into one common fellowship; and when you have 
taken your seat, and I rise to speak, I am not 
speaking to twelve or fifteen hundred scattered and 
separated individuals, but I am speaking to one 
great common congregation with one heart and one 
life in it. 

But, after all, music is most of all the expression 
of a spiritual life which one already possesses, and 
most of all the expression of praise and joy. 
Music is the natural expression of joyousness, and 
joyousness is the characteristic of the religion of 
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the Bible. Therefore it is that Christianity is a 
musical religion, and Judaism was characteristically 
a musical religion. When David organized the 
services, he made a great choral of five thousand 
voices, out of which he could cull the necessary 
elements for every Temple service—I suppose the 
grandest choral that ever has been seen perhaps in 
the Church, so far as mere numbers and magnitude 
are concerned. And when we come to Apostolic 
times, that isin the primitive Christian Church also, 
though they met in private houses and were with- 
out choirs for musical service or accompaniment, 
they were bid to speak to one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs. The Christian 
Church, from the time when it was first organized 
under Moses down to the present time, has gone 
through the world singing as it has gone. Its voice 
has been a voice of joy and praise, because the 
religion of the Bible is a religion of joy and praise. 
Who are to praise God, according to the Bible? “ Let 
every one that hath breath praise the Lord.” That 
seems to include every member of an ordinary 
congregation. Supposing I have no ear or voice 
for music? Then “make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord.” Pretty nearly every one can do that. 
When shall I sing? “TI will bless the Lord at all 
times ; his praise shall continually be in my mouth.” 
How shall I praise? You know some of our 
Scotch friends say we must not praise with instru 

ments, with machinery, with organ for instance. 
But David did not say so. “With harp, with 
psaltery, with clanging cymbal, with trumpet ”— 
all instruments that were known are gathered to- 
gether in the psalm I read this morning, and com- 
bined as in one great orchestra. Why shall I 
praise? “ He forgiveth all our sins, he healeth all 
our diseases, he redeemeth our life from destruc- 
tion, he crowneth us with loving-kindness and with 
tender mercies.” Now, let that sense of the good- 
ness of God be in the heart of the Church, and it 
will be hard for the Church to keep still. The 
minister can bring you ideas, but he cannot express 
your thanksgiving. Articulate speech is the natural 
form of expression Poetic speech is the highest 
form of articulate speech. And music married to 
poetry is the highest possible combination on earth 
by which the highest possible experiences can find 
their devout and divine éxpression. 

Now, I would like, for a moment, to divide this 
congregation into two parts. I would like to talk 
for a few moments to the choir, and have the con- 
gregation close their ears, and then I would like to 
talk to the congregation, and have the choir close 
their ears. What I would say to the choir would 
be this: Music is simply the expression of a devout 
religious experience. If it is not that, it is not any- 
thing—that belongs in a church. We do not come 
here to be musically entertained ; and if any of us 
do, I trust they will always go out disappointed. 
We come here to be lifted up and brought into fel- 
lowship with God. We come here to have that 
experience wrought in us which was so beautifully 
expressed in one of the hymns sung this morning— 
that prayer, “Abide with meY’ We come that we 
may be brought into the presence of God and God 
may be brought down into our life and into our 
heart. You cannot give us what you do not possess. 
Bring us joy, bring us peace, bring us hope, bring 
us love, bring us nobler aspirations; give all the 
training you may and can give to your voices, that 
so you may afford these experiences a sweet and 
blessed expression ; but do not forget this: It is not, 
after all, the vehicle, it is that which the vehicle 
contains, we want from you. And when you bring us 
to the church, from the sweet pealing of the organ, 
from the four voices, or from the whole chorus, 
when you bring us a message that makes our hearts 
more peaceful, more joyous, more trustful, more 
aspiring, you have rendered a service which the 
preacher cannot so well render, which only music 
can fully achieve for us,and which music never can 
achieve if there be not faith and love and hope in 
your own hearts. 

And, members of Plymouth Church, if that is 
what we want of our choir, I think I have a right 
to say for them that they want of us the receptive, 
not the criticising, mood. If you come here for a 
concert, you ought to go away disappointed. If 
you come here with hearts open for the love and 
grace and hopefulness of God, music is the vehicle 
by which you may express it to one another, music 
is the vehicle by which they may express it to us. 
I can ask nothing more of you than this in their 
name and on their behalf: that you listen to their 
singing as you listen to your preacher, whom you 
do not listen to for elocution or for rhetoric, but for 
the message that he has to bring to you. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


BE PATIENT. WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY 
ABOUT PATIENCE? 
(Col, i., 1-20; James v., 7-12.) 


E are called upon to exercise the Chris- 

tian grace of patience in our relations to 
ourselves and our environment, in our 
( £\ relations to God and his ultimate pur- 
——J pose, and in our relations to others. 

The ordinary work days of life have their cares 
and trials, their perplexities and annoyances, and, 
whether a Christian or not, a man will lose the 
strength given him by God to enable him to meet 
these if he is disquieted by them or is overanxious 
because of them. Impatience, fretfulness, and anx- 
iety take away much of our power in any kind of 
work, and they leave their marks upon our charac- 
ters. The Marthas, “careful and troubled about 
many things,” forfeit thereby many an hour of com- 
munion with their Lord, and lo:e many precious 
lessons that he would gladly teach them if they 
would but sit awhile at his feet. The pleasure of a 
walk is spoiled if we are going over the ground 
seeking for something we have lost; we fail to see 
the beauty that is all around us; so our path to-day 
is void of the pleasure it might have, if our minds 
are upon yesterday’s cares and we are forecasting 
to-morrow’s trials. “In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength: and ye would not.” It is 
possible to live each day in calm trustfulness. If 
we give ourselves to God at the beginning of the 
day, we can walk through it assured that nothing 
can touch our lives but what is permitted of God, 
and what is meant by him to accomplish his pur- 
pose in us. We can learn the lesson, if we will, 
from all growing things. They take the sunshine, 
the dew, and the rain just as God sends them, and 
they use all for growth. We have need to pray, 

“Grant me so much patience as a blade of grass 

Grows by, contented, through the heat and cold.” 

Patience, in its broader, grander sweep, reaches 
out toward God and into eternity. The life eternal 
is for those “ who, by patient continuance in well 
doing, seek for glory and honor and immortality.” 
We must be patient with ourselves in this seeking ; 
“ such as, in an honest and’ good heart, having heard 
the word, hold it fast and bring forth fruit with 
patience.” The men of old, through faith and 
patience, inherited the promises. This does not 
refer to personal promises alone, but to those which 
included the redemption of mankind. And, though 
it may seem to us that the prodigals are tarrying 
overlong in the “far country,” that the darkness 
deepens in earth’s dark places, and that the world 
is moving all too slowly toward her millennial day, 
still we, through the same faith and the same 
patience, shall receive the same promise. “For 
yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry.” 

One of the disciples came to Jesus one day with 
the question: “How often shall I forgive my 
brother?” By a parable he taught him that the 
grace and patience that we need to have shown to 
us by God, we should be ready always to show to 
others. We say we love our fellow-men—that is 
not enough; we must grant them “ more—above 
and harder—patience with the love.” 

Our patience and long-suffering should be ac- 
companied with joy, for patience by itself is not 
often an attractive virtue. None of us like to 
have others treat us as if they were bearing with 
us, neither do we find the people that are carrying 
their own woes and those of the world, with mani- 
fest resignation, to be agreeable companions. To 
forbear one another in love, to rest in calm joy- 
fulness upon the sure knowledge that God reigns 
and loves, whatever comes to us or to the world, 
is the duty and privilege of every Christian. In 
all this, Christ must be our example and teacher. 
Paul's prayer for the Christians of Thessalonica 
may well be our prayer for all our fellow-workers : 
“The Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patience of Christ.” 

References: Ps. xxxvii., 7—xl., 1; Eee. vii., 
8; Is. xxx., 15; Lam. iii, 26; Luke viii., 15; 
Rome. ii., 6, 7—viii., 25—xii., 12—xv., 4, 5; 2 
Cor. vi., 4,5; 1 Thess. v., 14; 2 Thess. i., 3, 4— 
iii, 5; 1 Tim. vi., 11; 2 Tim. ii, 24, 25— iii, 
10, 11; Heb. vi., 11-15; James i., 2-4; 2 Pet. i, 5, 
6; Rev. i., 9—ii., 2, 3—iii., 10—xiii., 10—xiv., 12. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xxi, 10-19; (2) 
Rom. v., 1-5; (3) Heb. xii., 1-7; (4) 1 Pet. ii. 
19-25; (5) Heb. x, 32-39; (6) Matt. xviii., 
21-35; (7) Col i., 1-20; James v., 7-12. 


1 For the week beginning September 21, 1890, 
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ReLicious News. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


Some disparaging comments having gone the rounds 
of the papers belittling the results of the work so far 
done in India by the Pundita Ramabai and her assist- 
ants, some one who is evidently well informed on the 
subject writes to the New York “ Tribune ” as follows : 

“The quotation from the Sacramento ‘Record- 
Union’ in the ‘ Tribune’ of August 17, in regard to the 
Pundita Ramabai, is cruelly untrue. 

“ During the two and a half years that this noble and 
consecrated woman was in America she so interested 
the public in her effort to elevate her countrywomen 
that when she returned to India in November, 1888, 
she did so as the representative of an association bear- 
ing her name, sledaed to the support of her reform, 
with Edward Everett Hale as its President, and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Phillips Brooks among its Vice- 
Presidents. In India an Advisory Board of influential 
Hindus had pledged their assistance, and in March, 
1889, the school opened in Bombay with two pupils— 
one a child widow and one an unmarried girl. Within 
a year the school increased to twenty-seven pupils, 
twelve of them being child-widows and Tepdntieas upon 
the Ramabai Association. ‘Thus,’ in the words of its 
founder, ‘we have by the Almighty’s help fairly 
launched this little lifeboat in this stormy sea, to save 
some of God’s children that are despised by the world.’ 

“Tt will be remembered that according to the Hindu 
religion the widow is considered responsible for the 
death of her husband because of sin committed by her 
in a previous existence ; this is particularly the case if 
she is without a son ; therefore upon the innocent child- 
widow is heaped every indignity and curse. It is for 
this oppressed class among the high-castes, where super- 
stition is most powerful, that abai provides this 
home and school, feeling convinced that with education 
they will become a source of self-supporting and happy, 
and in time a blessing to their country. Instruction 
is given in English, Marathi, and Sanskrit, and, besides 
the curriculum common in this country, the pupils have 
lessons in sewing, embroidery, and gymnastics. At 
stated interva!s the pupils are examined by the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Schools, with very gratifying results 
thus far, and the quarterly accounts of the school, after 
being andited there, are submitted to the Executive 
Committee in Boston. Ramabai asked the assistance 
of this country for ten years only, believing that by the 
end of that time India would adopt the reform as her 
own. Therefore, for the support of the school for ten 
years $5,000 has been pledged annually by the sixty 
auxiliary societies and a few friends, and $18,000 has 
been raised of the $25,000 required to establish the 
school in a permanent home. California for this pur- 
pose contributed $5,000, and there is no foundation for 
the report that $50,000 was raised there. 

“Though the movement thus originated by Pundita 
Ramabai has met in the past, and is still meeting, with 
intense opposition from all quarters, the school is now 
an accomplished fact, having gathered under its shel- 
tering wings within two years more of the oppressed 
class for whom it is intended than its most sanguine 
supporters had thought possible. No superstition 
exists in India in regard to the education of boys, yet 
when the British Government first opened its schools 
for boys, bribes had to be offered to them and their 
parents to induce them to attend. In face of this fact, 
the growth of this school for ;, mn child-widows 
should be sufficient indorsement. This growth is wholly 
due to the zeal and devotion of Pundita Ramabai her- 
self, a woman of whom Professor Max Miiller says, 
‘I know no heroine greater, whether for unselfishness 
or devotion to high ideals, truthfulness, purity, and 
real living religion.’ Surely such a woman deserves 
the support of every American journal. 

“ LUCENDUM. 

“‘ CANADAIGUA.” 








DR. PENTECOST’S MISSION. 


The Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, who has just 
sailed for England, goes with twelve or fifteen English 
and Scotch friends to India, where he will inaugurate a 
novel missionary work. 

“ This mission,” said Dr. Pentecost to an interviewer, 
“was suggested to me by some high-caste Hindus. 
Few realize it, but it is true that there are five million 
high-caste Hindus in India to-day educated in English 
as well as the average college graduate of America. 

“These people at once lose caste, both with their own 
people and with the British, when they accept Chris- 
tianity. One of them put it to me this way: ‘In the 
bottom of my heart I accept Christ, but I cannot do it 
openly. I know you will say that the Bible teaches that 
a man should forsake everything and take up his cross ; 
but I can’t quite bring myself to do that in India, and 
there are thousands like me. The moment we partake 
of the communion—eat with any one of a lower class of 
society than ourselves—that moment we lose caste and 
drop down, down, until we reach the lowest level of 
the scum of the street. Then the English, whose peers 
we may be in every respect, in education, in taste, in 
wealth if you please, also begin to look down upon us. 
We have no station or usefulness in life.’ Now it is 
this class of people whom we propose to reach. It in- 
cludes both Hindus and Mohammedans. It is not 
reached by the ordinary mission work. 
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“True, such work must begin with the foundations, 
the lower classes. Such has always been and always 
will be the rule. But for a hundred years the mission- 
aries have been at work on these foundations ; never 
has there been an evangelistic mission in the upper 
class. There have been lectures by Western men, like 
Joseph Cook and Dr. Seelye, philosophical discourses ; 
but never has the living Gospel been preached to them. 

“ My sentiment is, ‘God seut me, not to prove the 
Gospel, but to preach it.’ These high-caste people are 
themselves debaters by nature. My plan is to stay 
months in each city and preach the Gospel I have 
made a careful study of India, politically and socially, 
so that, although I have never been there, I feel pretty 
well conned with it.” 








THE QUAKER STILL EXISTS. 


A New York paper recently had an article describ- 
ing the disappearance of the Quaker. ‘“ He has per- 
ished,” said the writer, speaking of the Pennsylvania 
Friend, “in no tumult of arms, nor by the march of 
any pestilence. He was neither indolent nor lacking 
in shrewdness ; he did not starve to death, nor did the 
Germans so much as crowd him. He died simply be- 
cause he was too good to live.” A Philadelphia Friend 
resents this charge of being too good, and proceeds to 
show that the members of the seven yearly meetings 
of the Hicksite Quakers number over 24,000, and that 
the eleven yearly meetings of the Orthodox Friends 
show a membership of 85,000. 

The meetings referred to include those of the East 
and West. Without this showing it was evident to any 
one having even a slight acquaintance with Quaker 
communities that the New York writer did not know 
what he was talking about. In Indiana the Friends 
form a large and influential element in the citizenship, 
and show no signs of diminishing strength, either of 
numbers or character. So far from being too good to 
live, they live a long time, and all that time they 
" ng enough, but not too good.—[Indianapolis 

ournal. 








MISSION NOTES. 


There are three principal French societies for the 
spread of Protestantism in France : the Société Centrale 
Protestante d’Evangélisation, the Union des Eglises 
Evangéliques libres de France, and, third and oldest, 
the Société Evangélique de France ; the last is un- 
denominational, and was founded in 1833. Each society 
is self-supporting. There is also much work done by the 
American McAll Association and the Methodist and 
Baptist Churches. Their forms of labor are manifold. 
There are in Paris alone Bible societies, tract societies, 
and societies for the promotion of the circulation of 
Protestant books in the public libraries. There is a 
work of evangelization among the sailors, carried on by 
M. H. Cook, with the boats “ Mystery ” and “ Herald 
of Mercy.” There is a society to work among shop- 
girls, another for young washerwomen, another for 
coachmen, and one for priests who have left the 
Catholic Church. There are temperance societies which 
have restaurants where food of a superior quality at 
low prices is supplied ; no wine, but excellent tea and 
coffee. In this way workpeople, who are accustomed 
to take so little food and so much poor wine, are en- 
ticed to form good habits. There are homes for work- 
ingmen and for working girls who have employment ; 
there are homes for those out of work ; also societies 
to find employment forthem. There are day homes for 
young children whose parents are at work ; there are 
homes for children whose parents are in the hospital 
or in prison. There are societies for working among 
women and men in prison, and another to assist them 
when discharged. There are stores where the poor 
can buy at wholesale rates ; there are savings banks 
for them ; there are homes at the seashore and in the 
country for the delicate to spend some time every 
summer. Add to this Protestant schools, lectures in 
pleasant rooms, Bible readings, charitable associations 
for every want, asylums for every age and infirmity, 
and we can only have an imperfect idea of the vast 
work carried en by Protestants in Paris. 


The August “Home Missionary ” (Congregational) 
contains the action of the Society’s Board of Trus- 
tees upon the resignation of the Rev. Dr. A. H. Clapp, 
for twelve years past the Treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. This has been made necessary by the infirmity 
of his health. All who have ever known the facts as 
to Dr. Clapp’s efficiency, geniality, Christianity in his 
official and personal relations will join gladly in the 
encomiums of the Trustees’ minute. 


The “ Extra-Cent-a-Day ” plan is a scheme originat- 
ing with Mr. S. F. Wilkins, a Boston (Mass.) bank 
cashier, to enlarge the amount of contributions for 
missionary funds, and it is being pushed by its origi- 
nator with some vigor in Congregational circles. 

Five hundred and twenty-three pupils (colored) at- 
tended Fisk University at Nashville, Tenn., during its 
twenty-third year, ending June 25,1890. This college 
was named for and largely served by the late General 
Clinton B. Fisk. Forty-nine of these scholars were in the 
four College classes, 67 in the Normal, and 59 in the 
College Preparatory|departments. There were 147 pupils 
in pianoforte, and 16 in voice culture. The University 
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bas now graduated 92 from its College de ent 
and 68 from its advanced Normal course, and the re- 
port is that these graduates are doing valiant service, 
and that their success and usefulness furnish the best 

sible vindication of the wisdom of giving higher 
education to the colored youth of the South. 





Russian authorities, there is no room for question, 
are, even in our day, guilty of the most flagrant denial 
of the rights of conscience and of religious liberty. It 
is said that there are now in the common prison of 
Witepsk several men and women of high moral char- 
acter, whose only offense is that they have spoken in 
quiet ways of the Gospel truths which they have them- 
selves received. After confinement of about six months, 
their trial was to take place in June, with the probable 
result of their being deprived of property rights and 
also sentenced to long imprisonment or banishment to 
Siberia. 





In the thirteen years last past in China the number 
of ordained foreign missionaries has increased nearly 
threefold ; of unordained, two and a half fold. The 
churches have increased from 312 to 520, or sixty-six 
per cent., within the thirteen years. The communi- 
cants in the churches and the pupils in the schools have 
increased each a little less than threefold, while the 
contributions by native Christians have increased four- 
fold. 





These “ Notes ” have followed, no doubt imperfectly 
enough, but with due closeness, the continuous success- 
ful religious work for months past at stations of the 
Central and Eastern Turkey missions of the A. B. C. 
F. M. in Asia Minor. As the partial fruit of it, fifty- 
three persons were received to church membership, out 
of ninety who were examined therefor, at Adana, on 
the 11th of May. It was thought best to advise others 
to wait as to confession, but it isexpected that many, if 
not all of them, will be received to church membership 
during the coming autumn. There was, in May last, 
at Euphrates College, much spiritual quickening amon 
the girl pupils. The College has 320 of them, an 
295 males. 





From the Madura Mission of the A. B.C. F. M. 
comes this graphic picture of what street preaching in 
India is: 


‘Our men did excellent work, and did it hopefully and 
cheerfully. I know by experience that it is no easy matter, 
so far as physical and nervous exhaustion are concerned, to 
take one’s stand on the roadside and address the surging and 
ever-changing crowd in such a way as to rivet their attention 
and challenge their assent and, if possible, move their heart. 
The preacher must be hardened against the smile of con- 
tempt which he will soon learn to recognize in many of his 
audience ; he must be prepared to convert the caviler’s ques- 
tion into a new text for further remarks; he must be quick 
to change his tone, and even his remarks, as he sees his 
audience quickly change its personnel before him. He must 
ever watch the slightest indication which may help him to 
impress the truth upon his audience; he must, above all, 
keep cool, patient, and polite under the abuse and blasphem 
which he and his must undergo occasionally in suc 
audiences ; and he must nerve himself against a stone which 
in the dark may be hurled at him. To him who can stand 
all this the work of street preaching is a privilege and an 
inspiration. 

‘*Some of our preachers on the occasion were eloquent 
and devoted men. A few have engaged in the work nearly 
forty years; and it was a pleasure to hear them at the close 
of this festival express their thanks for the ore change 
which has come over the people in respect to their attitude 
toward Christianity.”’ 





A dispatch from Zanzibar, Africa, dated June 16, 
has been printed in the London (England) papers 
which confirmed the report that Mwanga is again par- 
amount in Uganda. 





Lately, at Bombay, India, a —_ girl, sixteen years 
of age, with a fair education, and the pride of her 
father, was widowed, and in the very deepest of her 
grief her ornaments were taken from her, her head 
shaved, her nose-ring torn out of her nose by two wo- 
men, and, as the bier was being carried out, her own 
father, giving her a contemptuous stroke, pushed her 
away, saying, “Now you are a widow.” ‘ When we 
think of the utterly miserable years that are to follow, 
we long to have her and others like her,” says “ The 
Duyanodaya,” of that city, “in a place where they will 
be protected from those who should love and cherish 
them most tenderly.” This in reference to the home 
for widows and others toward which the Pundita Ra- 
mabai, lately in the United States, secured subscriptions 
of $3,500. 





“T want to see many here, in India, some day. I 
want you to pray for me and my dear India.” The 
notes of the violin could not have been sweeter or more 
penetrating than these last words, so writes M. W. 
Moorhead in the “ Missionary Review of the World,” 
giving account of an interesting Round Top meet- 
ing at the Northfield (Mass.) Missionary Convention 
in June, and of young Mr. R. P. Wilder’s few words in 
closing it. 


BITS OF NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS. 


Fifty-five thousand dollars was needed to build an 
edifice to replace that at present used by Olivet Chapel 
in Second Street, this city—a church under care of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society ; and a bal- 
ance of $23,000 to complete that sum has now been 
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subscribed by Mr. D. H. McAlpin and his daughter, 
Mrs. J. H. Pyle, as a memorial of a son and brother. 
——~A harbor mission for seamen is about to be organ- 
ized by the Rev. Edward Mathews, Secretary of the 
British Foreign and Sailors’ Society (London) at Bue- 
nos A S.A. This is a station which has long called 
loudly for such an enterprise. In 1889 there were at 
Buenos Ayres nearly 3,000 vessels under the British 
flag, manned by over 107,000 men. Received at the 
eneral treasury of the American Home Missionary 
iety (Congregational) the first quarter of its sixty- 
fifth year, ending June 30, 1890, $47,122.15 in contri- 
butions and $7,958.60 in legacies—a loss of $10,000 in 
contributions and of $10,000 in legacies, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1889.——Receipts of 
the American Missionary Association (Congregational) 
for nine months ending 30th June, 1890, $325,989.44 ; 
payments, same period, $302,487.94Up _ to a. 
15, 1890, since the annual meeting of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in October of last year, the appointments for mission- 
ary service in connection with the Board have been 
sixty—twenty-two men and thirty-eight women.—— 
The Rev. J T. Ise, of Japan, who recently spent 
a year in the United States collecting funds to build a 
church edifice near Tokio, has secured a lot for the 
same near the Imperial University, and hopes to have 
the building ready for dedication in November next. 
He has resumed his proper patronymic, and is known 
at home as the Rev. J. T. Yokoi——The “ Oberlin 
(O.) Missionary Home Association” has been char- 
tered to provide a home at that educational center 
for the children of foreign missionaries. The Rev. 
H. M. Tenney, D.D., is Treasurer, and Professor Bal- 
lantine, Secretary——The Lenten (missionary) offer- 
ings of the children in the Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
schools of the United States for this year have amounted 
to $40,000. 

The Zenana Medical College in London, England, 
trains students in connection with one or other 
of the great missionary societies in the British Em- 
pire, who, upon due qualification, proceed to their 
work at the East, India having naturally the most 
attention.——It is supposed that there are 500,000 
lepers in India, and the Edinburgh Mission to Lepers 
has been combating the evils attending this scourge for 
fifteen years. Miss Carleton, M.B., an American woman 
doctor, has had the supervision of the Ambala Asylum 
for some time, and it shows marked improvement under 
her care.——On the 20th of September, 1889, the last 
anniversary of the entry of the Italian troops into Rome, 
the Pope received but three telegrams of sympathy 
and condolence ; in former years they used to number 
in the hundreds ——-A few months since there was not 
a single Roman Catholic priest among the governmental 
teachers of the populace at Rome, Italy. The work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Italy was sum- 
marized in the August Gospel in All Lands.” There is 
a “class-meeting” in the city of Rome, and stations 
with more or less frequent church organizations—regu- 
lar labor being carried on at all of them—at Naples, 
Palermo (Sicily), Foggia, Melfi, Venosa, Bologna, 
Modena, Turin, Alessandria, San Marzano, Canelli, 
Genoa, Pisa, Pontedara, Florence, Perugia, and Terni. 
The same number of this journal has an article, “ What 
Right has Methodism to be in Italy ?” and another, 
“The Need of Higher Protestant Education in Italy,” 
the latter by the Rev. E. S. Stackpole, D.D.——“ Is 
Methodism in Germany Successful ?” was answered 
decidedly in the affirmative in the August number of 
‘Gospel in All Lands.” Work in the Empire was be- 
gun by Methodists more than forty years ago, and has 
since then been steadily carried forward. For the 
last year the London Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel reported its receipts as £125,038, the largest in 
its history with the exception of those in the year 1888. 
——tThe “ African News Map of Central Africa, with 
Powell’s Radial Key,” is a marvel of fullness and fresh- 
ness, giving locations of missionary stations, as well as 
the amplest record of exploration and discovery to date, 
and is sent to any address for seventy-five cents re- 
ceived by the “ African News,” Vineland, N. J. 























CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Drs. Phillips Brooks (Episcopalian), Ed- 
ward Everett Hale (Unitarian), A. A. Miner (Univer- 
salist), Charles G. Ames (Unitarian), George A. Gordon 
(Congregationalist), and Brooke Herford (Unitarian) 
have been invited by the Executive Committee to give 
a series of addresses before the Boston Congregational 
Ministers’ Meeting, each speaker taking one Monday 
morning. 

—Eighty-five years ago the directors of the East 
India Company placed on record: “The sending of 
Christian missionaries into our eastern possessions is 
the maddest, most expensive, most unwarranted project 
that was ever proposed by a lunatic enthusiast.” A 
few months since Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said : “ In my judgment, Christian 
missionaries have done more real and lasting good 
to the people of India than all other agencies com- 
bined.” 

—According to the minutes of the General Assembly, 
the ten churches in the Presbytery of New York which 
received the largest number of new members during 
the past year are as follows: Fifth Avenue, the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, D.D., pastor, 137; University Place, the 
Rev. George Alexander, D.D., pastor, 122 ; West End, 
the Rev. J. Balcom Shaw, pastor, 111; Central, the 
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Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., pastor, 106 ; North, 
the Rev. S. B. Rossiter, D.D., pastor, 104 ; East Har- 
lem, the Rev. Charles E. Herring, pastor, 79 ; Knox, 
the Rev. David G. Wylie, Ph.D., pastor, 75 ; Faith, the 
Rev. J. H. Hoadley, pastor, 73 ; Scotch, the Rev. S. M. 
Hamilton, D.D., pastor, 71; Thirteenth Street, the 
Rev. J. M. Worrall, D.D., pastor, and the Madison 
Avenue, the Rev. G. L. Thompson, D.D., pastor, each 
received 68. 

—The date of meeting for the International Council 
in London next year has been practically fixed for July 
13, with the expectation that it will be extended over 
Sunday, July 19. It is expected that there will be at 
least a hundred representatives present from the United 
States. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, the distinguished 
pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church of 
this city, tells in the “ Evangelist” how he made the 
ascent of the Matterhorn. Ina little preface to the 
letter, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field says: “ We knew 
that our beloved brother, Dr. Parkhurst, could dare 
and do almost anything ; but really we never dreamed 
that he would try to storm Heaven by scaling the 
Matterhorn. It is a far greater feat than the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, and one that is very seldom attempted, 
even by the most venturesome Alpine climbers. After 
such an experience, the church on Madison Square will 
welcome its pastor home with new admiration of his 
courage, not unmingled with satisfaction to see him 
safely home.” 

—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, when asked, a few 
years ago, to make an address at the annual meeting of 
the “ Society for the Increase of the Ministry,” said : 
“T do not like education societies. I would prefer a 
society for the decrease of the ministry.” The Bishop 
afterwards qualified this remark, and in a measure 
withdrew it, yet speaking only hypothetically, and say- 
ing upon examination of the Society’s methods: “ The 
guards which you have thrown around the sacred office 
must keep out more than it puts in. It must protect 
the Church from incompetent, and send mainly efficient, 
laborers into the Lord’s vineyard. Such men are needed. 
We cannot have too many of them.” 

—Pundita Ramabai and Dr. Emma Ryder, says an 
exchange, invited some high-caste Hindu gentlemen of 
Bombay, and, lo ! the result : “ The priests have brought 
the offending gentlemen to trial, and pronounced sen- 
tence against them. For eating a simple meal with 
ladies in the open day, these polluted Hindus must 
‘change their sacred thread,’ go through a process of 
purgation, ‘bathe in some sacred tank or river,’ and 
undergo other pains and penalties.” 

—The Salvation Army is to hold a “ great Eastern 
Congress” of its staff and field officers “ between the 
Rockies and the Atlantic,” in this city and Brooklyn, 
for a week, beginning on November 1. It is expected 
that there will be one hundred staff officers in attend- 
ance, besides three hundred field officers and two hun- 
dred local officers. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—H. S. Brown, of Mystic Bridge, Conn., accepts a call to 
Lockport, N. Y. 

—J. C. Stoddard accepts a call to Primghar, Iowa. 

—A. M. Hills, of Allegheny, Pa., has received a call to 
Olivet, Mich. 

—I. M. Adrian accepts a call to Carpenterville, Il. 

—G. W. Judson declines his call to Willimantic, Conn. 

—C. H. Washburn accepts a call to the First Church of 
Falmouth, Mass. 

—C. W. Lay was ordained as a foreign missionary to India 
at Kewanee, Ill., on August 20. 

—D. B. Spencer accepts acall to Plymouth Church, Peoria, 


—B. P. Snow, of Cape Elizabeth, Me., has resigned. 

—C. W. Luck, of Topsfield, Mass., resigns to accept a call 
to Pocatello, Idaho. 

—Josiah CG. Waldo died last week at New London, Conn., 
at the + of eighty-six. 

—D. M. Kirkpatrick, of Grass Lake, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. S. Shaw accepts a call to Benzonia, Mich. 

—J. Keightley, of Alamo, Mich., has resigned, and accepts 
a call to New Baltimore. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Alfred Nevin, D.D., one of the most prominent preachers 
and writers in the Presbyterian Church, died at Lancaster, 
Pa., on Tuesday of last week, at the age of seventy-four. 

—R. M. Hodge has received a call from the Westminster 
Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 

—C. B. Gillette, of Elmira, N. Y., has received a call to 
the First Church of Ripley, N. Y. 

—-D. E. Long accepts a call to Monticello, Ill. 

—W. H. Moore has received a call from Doylestown, Pa. 

—W. G. Neville accepts a call to Frankfert, Ky. 

—W. Q. Scott has received a call from the First Church of 
Albany, N. Y. 

—E. W. Work has received a call to the Westminster 
Church of Wooster, O. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Thomas A. Kenney, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Falls Village, Conn., died recently at the age of 
thirty-five. 

—N. M. Steffens, of Holland, Mich., has been called by 
the First Reformed Church of Pella, Ia. 

—Henry C. Westwood. D.D., pastor of the Methodist 
church of Fredonia, N. Y., and a well-known religious and 
political speaker, died last week in Fredonia. 

—John Bennett, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Kansas City, 
Kan., has resigned to accept general missionary work in the 
southeastern part of the State. 

3. Widdemer accepts an election as rector of Christ 


—E 


Church (P. E.), Yonkers, N. Y. 
man has become rector of Trinity Church, Apala- 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.’ 

The volume under notice is the first of six 
which are to cover the history of the art of war 
from the earliest times to the year ap. 1815. 
The remaining five are said to be in a somewhat 
advanced stage of preparation. They are to be 
lives of Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 

Thirteen of its forty-nine chapters are taken up 
by an exposition of the composition of the armies 
of antiquity; their equipment, administration, 
methods of operation. This portion of the work 
precedes the record of Alexander’s assumption of 
the Macedonian kingship at the death of his father 
Philip; and the sources of supply first come mainly 
from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
Philip of Macedon made ready for his son a military 
force the equal of which the world up to that 
time had not seen. And the rest of the work 
portrays in more or less detail the campaigns of 
Alexander until his death at the age of thirty-two, 
at Babylon, in June, 323 nc. The history of 
that thirteen years’ career in Greece, on the river 
Danube, and (after 334 8.c.) in Asia Minor, Persia, 
and India, which is here given, is based on the 
Anabasis of Alexander by Arrian the Nicomedian 
(second century of the Christian era). Arrian 
had in his hands notable histories of the same 
campaigns, written by men some of whom served 
under the great warrior on land and on sea. 
Modern authorities, notably the work of General 
Cunningham, RS., as to Alexander’s conquests 
from the headwaters of the river Cophen to the 
delta of the Indus, are also used by Colonel Dodge. 

One aim of-the author in preparing this volume, 
he assures us, has been to write for the general 
reader, “not neglecting the requirements of those 
who wish to dwell apon the military aspect of Al- 
exander’s campaigns.” Another purpose, not an- 
nounced distinctly, but evident in a general way 
throughout the volume, has been to set his hero— 
for the author is liable to the charge of hero-wor- 
ship in a mild degree—into a light in which he will 
be looked at as one of the world’s great minds in 
other respects than asasoldier. The task involved 
in carrying out these purposes was not an easy one, 
but it has been performed in a creditable manner. 
The result is a book of much interest to the ordi- 
nary reader, for the freshness of its matter ; strong, 
upon the whole, by the clearness of its methods and 
style ; which rewards perusal from the outset. By 
it the qualities and place in history which belong 
to Alexander the Great may perhaps be said to 
have ben indicated with a judgment approximat- 
ing accurate determination. It is not plain from 
these pages that their writer has extreme fitness for 
his work ; for one thing of importance, his moral 
perspective impresses us as an effect upon him of 
his own age rather than the outcome of personal 
conviction ; but he shows capacity for his work of 
no mean rate, and has employed it to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

Regarding the authorities depended on by Col 
onel Dodge as reliable, we should say that he makes 
few, if any, claims for the pre-eminence of Alexan- 
der as a master of military science that cannot be 
amply sustained. There is no question that the 
attributes of the great general centered in the 
King. Profound knowledge of all necessities and 
resources in that science, sagacity of the first order, 
inflexible resolution, remarkable judgment of men, 
marvelous personal bravery, power of winning and 
holding his soldiers’ love, talent for adapting mili- 
tary tactics and policy to varying conditions, often 
on the very instant; generosity of spirit ; wisdom in 
dealing with the vanquished seldom at fault—these 
traits and possessions, long since known in some 
measure as his, are not likely to be called in ques- 
tion by any one competent to talk of the Macedo- 
nian. 

What we did not know so well, and what is here 
recorded, is that he was fond of study, read much 
poetry and general literature, was given to music, 
devoted time to medicine, and did not lack skill as 
a physician. Our author declares, moreover, that 
he was habitually surrounded during all his career 
by men of brains ; that he understood and grasped 


1 Great Captains: Alexander. A History of the Origin and 
Growth of the Art of War from the Earliest Times to the 
Battle of Ipsus, 8.c. 301. With a Detailed Account of the 
Campaigns of the Great Macedonian. With 257 Charts, 
Maps, Plans of Battles, and Tactical Maneuvers, cuts of 
Armor, Uniforms, Siege Devices, and Portraits. By Theo- 
dore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. Army, 
Reti List, ete. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.) 
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the science of his day, admired the drama, and 
observed his duties to the gods. He asserts that 
Alexander was abstinent of pleasures, except in 
drinking, and that he was ambitious from high 
motives, his desire to conquer the world being 
coupled with the purpose of furthering Greek civil- 
ization. In this connection a single paragraph may 
be quoted : 

“In Alexander’s army stood side by side both the 
civil and military administrations. We look with as- 
tonishment upon what this army did,and imagine that 
it could not have performed its extraordinary work ex- 
cept by being divested of every superfluity and brought 
down to the scant proportions of a mere fighting 
machine. And yet with this army marched the court 
with all its ceremonial and trappings, the directory of 
the home and Persian governments, the treasury offi- 
cials and other civil functionaries, as well as the 
ordnance equipments, with their special officers, 
the engineers, the quartermaster and commissary de- 
partments, and the hospital corps. These latter alone, 
with the changes of climate, as the army passed over 
its extraordinary course, from the tropical heat of the 
desert plains to the Arctic snows of the highest mount- 
ains, must have called for endless labor. Tradesmen 
and sutlers accompanied the army, speculators, men of 
science, littérateurs, philosophers, many guests of the 
court, priests and augurs, and surely a great number of 
women. It was a moving capital. All the more 
wonder that the king could control this vast caravan, 
and from it choose, at a moment’s notice, a force 
which could execute the wonderful marches and fight 
the splendid battles of which history gives us the de- 
tails. How any one can look upon the man who could 
hold in his single hand such a huge aggregation of con- 
flicting elements and make them useful, as a mere mil- 
itary adventurer, passes comprehension. Those who 
knew him in his own era, and called him a demi- 
god, came far nearer the trath.” 

Exception may be taken to this as the language 
of extravagance. We should certainly prefer the 
more guarded statement upon another page, as a 
comprehensive summary of the truth concerning 
Alexander in any new claim of this book on his 
behalf: “As a statesman, intellectual, far-seeing, 
and broad, he yet conceived and worked upon an 
impossible theory, and the immediate result of all 
his genius did not last a generation.” 

Those glaring deformities of character which 
disgraced the monarch are not concealed by Colonel 
Dodge. His love for intoxicating liquors; his 
vanity, naturally inordinate toward the close of 
his life ; his ungovernable temper, his inclination to 
vindictiveness in punishment, his murders of trusted 
and faithful friends on slight provocation, are freely 
dealt with, as are his mistakes in public policy. 





A very suggestive and pleasant series of studies in 
Shakespeare has just been issued by Macmillan & Co., 
New York, under the title Short Studies of Shakespearean 
Plots, by Cyril Ransome With the single exception 
of “ The Tempest,” all the plays selected for comment 
and exposition are tragedies. The author is a Pro- 
fessor of Literature in the Yorkshire College of the 
Victoria University, and has a decided gift in the 
direction of popular presentation of literary themes. 
He declares the design of his studies to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive, and he has attempted to apply 
a method to the study of the plays which shall develop 
their significance as a whole, and <o treat them from the 
literary rather ‘than the scholarly standpoint. He is 
quite right in his judgment that too much current lit- 
erary teaching is either philological or grammatical, 
and too little distinctively literary. The antiquarian 
and philological sides of the Shakespearean plays have 
received an undue amount of attention, while the liter- 
ary side has been left mainly to private and personal 
study. We do not find ourselves in agreement with all 
his conclusions, but his method is admirably fresh, his 
instinct for literary quality excellent, and the general 
interest of his work very marked. This volume, which 
discusses such plays as “ Hamlet,” “Julius Cesar,” 
“ Macbeth,” “Lear,” “Richard II,” and “ Othel- 
lo,” ‘will serve admirably as an introduction to the 
study of these great plays. The interpretation is so 
broad that the general significance of the plays is, in 
almost all cases, very clearly brought out, while the 
pupil is left to make more particular examination for 
himself. 


A Stem Dictionary of the English Language, for Use in 
Elementary Schools. By John Kennedy. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co.) The title sufficiently describes 
the purpose and character of the book. Mr. Kennedy 
holds that word analysis cannot begin too early. By 
word analysis, too, he does not mean etymology. He 
believes the stems of Evglish words should be learned 
as English elements, no matter whether they come from 
Arabic or Chinese, Latin or Greek. The idea of the 
book is good, and it is carried out practically. A word 
list is given in which the stems are printed in heavy 
italics. The stem dictionary follows, each stem being 
defined, and enough of its history traced to clear up 
obseure points. A novel feature of the book is the 
abundance of quotations from good authors, with the 
stems of important words in the passages italicized. The 
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arrangement of these pages of quotations is wretched, 
and detracts from the artistic appearance of the book ; 
but the plan of the quotations itself seems to be a good 
one. 


No wyths are more splendid in their form and color- 
ing, more grand in conception, and more inspiring in 
their fundamental ethical motives than those of the 
Norse Eddas. For this latter reason they offer fine 
material for children’s stories. The Nine Worlds , 
Stories from Norse Mythology, by Mary E. Litchfield, is 
an effort to utilize some of this material for a child’s 
book. The result is praiseworthy, and this little vol- 
ume will be read by older people also with interest. 
In style it is somewhat uneven, but there are passages 
of uncommon picturesqueness and power. The author 
appears to have cramped herself somewhat by endeav- 
oring to write down to a supposed child. It would, 
perhaps, have been better had she written freely in her 
best style and trusted the average child to come up to 
it. (Boston : Ginn & Co.) 


D. Fisk Harris appears to think that in his terrestrial 
journey he has encountered the giant Despair disguised 
as Calvinism, and has girded his loins for conquest. 
His weapon is his volume, published by himself (with- 
out place), and entitled Calvinism Contrary to God’s 
Word and Man's Moral Nature. He arraigns Calvin- 
ism for teaching a limited atonement, infant damna- 
tion, moral irresponsibility, limitation of divine omnis- 
cience, God as the author of sin, the untrustworthiness 
of conscience, and many grave errors. It is a learned 
work, at the same time interesting, and not written in 
a bad spirit. He makes many points of argument 
which are worth close attention. The book certainly 
merits some attention from the theological world. 


Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness’s volume, The New World 
of Central Africa, is an extensive account of the recent 
missionary work on the Congo, and in particular of 
the Baptist Mission. As we read these pages, we 
hardly know whether the more to admire the wonderful 
zeal and devotion in the face of certain death or to de- 
plore occasional enthusiasm without discretion. At all 
events, honor to those who in pure faith have laid down 
their lives for the Master, even though we cannot see 
any fruit of their sacrifice. In all ages, we suppose, 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 
The book is profusely illustrated with African scenes 
and with portraits of the heroes of the field. (New 
York : Fleming H. Revell. $2.) 


Four Great Teachers: John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Robert Browning. By Jo- 
seph Foster. (New York: Scribner & Welford. $1.) 
No better title could have been chosen for this little 
book, which points out the special teaching and purpose 
of each one of these our masters of the present day. 
The author is full of a reverent admiration of the men 
and of their messages, and has known how to select 
from their writings strong and characteristic passages. 
In his judgment of Carlyle’s difficult character he 
appears to be just and penetrating. To Emerson he 
gives unstinted praise. The essays are broad and 
sketchy rather than acute and profound. 


Helena and Occasional Poems, by Paul Elmer More 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), contains some 
charming verse in “the dainty meter of Catullus,” 
hendecasyllabics unrhymed. Here is a specimen : 


‘* Helen threw me a kiss, and, Jo! around me 

All the air was suffused with balmy odor; 

Nay, I doubt not if night had been that moment 

Thrilled with joy, it had trembled into daylight.” 
The other poems in the volume are not so interest- 
ing as “ Helena,” though here and there are exquisite 
bits. In particular we enjoyed the sonnet entitled 
“A Vision.” It is one thought, bold and beautiful, 
carved out of a single block. Mr. More shows the 
excellent effect of the study of classic models. 


The issue of a third American edition of The Great 
Events of History (New York: C. E. Merrill & Co.), 
by Dr. F. W. Collier, of Dublin, edited here by 
Oliver R. Willis, A.M., gives opportunity for welcom- 
ing in its new form what is known as one of the most 
serviceable compends of information prepared from 
that standpoint of recognition of Providence in history 
which is more and more already clearly seen to be the 
key to its philosophy. The book is designed for teach- 
ers and students, but answers admirably for the general 
reader. The present edition contains added and fresh 
matter of importance. 


The publishers call our very particular attention to 
the fact that Eteocles: A Tale of Antioch, by Jessie 
Agnes Andrews, was written by a thirteen-year-old 
child. The story is certainly remarkable for that 
precocious age, hut otherwise it is not particularly 
striking, though it is by no means a contemptible per- 
formance. It is even above the average of the ordinary 
Sunday-school book, and we do not hesitate to suggest 
it to those looking for books fur Sunday-school libraries. 
(New York : Lew Vanderpoole Publishing Co. $1.) 


The Heriots, 
K.C.F.E. (New 


v Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, 
ork : Macmillan & Co.), is a story 
flowing on with smooth current, here and there ripplin 

with sparkling dialogue, carrying along some well bred, 
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sensible, every-day, average people ; eddying about a 
little where the course of true love inevitably is ob- 
structed, and finally widening out into a broad, placid 
sheet of a successful conclusion. So eminently respect- 
able a novel cannot fail to find many readers wholike to 
look at life from a conventional point of view. ($1.25.) 





Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Shakespeare, by Siduey Lee (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co.), is a free study of the environment 
of our great dramatist. It has been the object of the 
author to avoid the tone of guide-bocks, and to recon- 
struct Stratford town as Shakespeare himself saw it. 
The effort has been successful, and the work is fresh in 
method and matter. Forty-five illustrations add much 
to this attractive volume. ($2.) 





Mr. Foley’s purpose in his Outline Harmony of the 
Four Gospels has been to furnish an inexpensive book 
for the use of Sunday-school teaching and devotional 
reading. In the main he follows Gardiner, but not in 
every case. The Gospel according to St. Mark is un- 
doubtedly the norm of the others ; only thus can we get 
at a satisfactory harmony. We heartily commend this 
little book to the notice of our readers. (New York : 
T. Whittaker. $1.) 


We bave not had the fortune to meet with any little 
commentary upon Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar which 
satisfies us like that of Mr. K. Deighton in the series 
published by Macmillan & Co, of this city. The intro- 
duction is broad and suggestive, excellent in interpreta- 
tion of the motif of the play ; the notes are full and 
precise without being pedantic. It is just the book 
for higher classes in schools and for Shakespeare 
Reading Clubs. , 








A good help for students of the New Testament has 
appeared in W. D. Morrison’s The Jews under Roman 
Rule. Fora general view of Jewish history, customs, 
sects, literature, and beliefs it is quite satisfactory. 
The analysis of Pilate’s character in the trial of our 
Lord is both acute and original. The volume abounds 
with illustrations, well executed and fairly well chosen. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 





A Sequel to Ibsen's Doll’s House has been written by 
Edna D. Cheney, and is published by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, the profits to be given to the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. Mrs. Cheney’s 
interpretation of Ibsen’s famous character is clever and 
worthy of consideration, and the object for which the 
book is written and sold is a good one. (50 cents.) 





Mr. Holmes’s Sunday-School Science is an essay to- 
ward adapting the normal method te Sunday-school 
teaching. The book is not wanting in the way of useful 
suggestions and original ideas, and claims the attention 
of pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, and teachers. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE MAGAZINES. 


What with revolutions and counter revolutions in the 
Argentine Republic, wars and rumors of wars among 
che Central American countries, and the progress of 
reciprocity agitation in Congress, South America is de- 
cidedly coming to the front in interest. Very timely, 
therefore, is the series of articles relating to that coun- 
try which begins in the current issue of Harper’s Mag- 
azine. The author is Mr. Theodore Child, a veteran 
traveler, an acute observer, and a graphic writer. In 
his first paper he describes, with many excellent illus- 
trations, a trip from Buenos Ayres “ Across the Andes.” 
Another illustrated article of more than usual interest 
is that by Russell Sturgis on the recent discoveries of 
painted Greek sculpture near the Acropolis. These 
discoveries, Mr. Sturgis truly declares, may be said to 
have revolutionized our knowledge and ideas of Greek 
art, and prove beyond question that the Greeks used 
color far more freely than had been supposed. Oddly 
enough, their colors were of the brightest, and in that 
respect their art was much cruder than in their sculpt- 
ure. Professor Charles Eliot Norton writes of “ Har- 
vard University in 1890,” giving an account of the 
progress made during the past twenty years of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s administration, and mapping out the lines 
of future advance. Professor Norton offers the fol- 
lowing definition of what he thinks is the ideal univer- 
sity : “A school where truth is sought by research, in- 
quiry, and speculation ; where the youth of a nation 
are taught to obtain mastery of themselves by the dis- 
cipline of character as well as by acquisition of knowl- 
edge ; where they are helped to the understanding of 
their nature and duties as social beings, and are in- 
structed not only in matters serviceable to their indi- 
vidual interest, but in the nobler learning by which they 
are inspired to subordinate their personal concerns to 
the good of the community.” In the way of fiction, 
the best thing is an exceedingly clever and humorous 
sketch of New England character by Mary E. Wilkins, 
called “ The Revolt of ‘ Mother.’” ; 





In the Century special attention is given this month 
to topics connected with California. e have already 
commented editorially upon John Muir’s paper on the 
Yosemite Valley, the proposed National Park there, 
and the injuries done to that beautiful and picturesque 
region under the present State control. Another article 
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relating to California is by Mr. George H. Fitch, and 
tells “How California Came into the Union.” The 
leading illustrated article is a continuation of Mrs. 
Amelia Gere Mason’s papers on “ The Women of the 
French Salon,” and it is Both the most finely illustrated 
and the most anecdotical of the series. The serial, 
“The Anglomaniacs,” which has attracted much atten- 
tion, comes to a conclusion which seems to us hurried 
and unsatisfactory. The publishers state that the 
authorship of this story will not, as had been hoped, be 

iven to the public upon its publication in book form. 

oseph Jefferson’s autobiography and Mr. La Farge’s 
letters from Japan continue to be as entertaining and 
readable as ever. In the “ Present Day Papers” 
there is an important report by Bishop Potter and 
Professor Shields on “ The Social Problem of Church 
Unity.” An illustrated paper on ‘“ Wells Cathedral” 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, a description of “Our New 

aval Guns” by Commander Goodrich, and several 
other articles, stories, and poems make up the number. 





Mr. Rufus F. Zogbaum, who is one of the most 
spirited of our magazine illustrators, as well as a care- 
ful and graphic writer, was given the privilege of ac- 
companying our “ White Squadron” in its recent voy- 
age, and has written for Scribner’s Magazine three 
articles on our New Navy. The first of these is printed, 
with many sketches made during the voyage, in the 
September issue. The most interesting of the series 
of articles on city and country homes is also printed in 
this number. It is by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, and 
deals with the problem of making a home for the en- 
tire year in the real country. It is illustrated by 
sketches of some of the oldest, as well as some of the 
most modern, of picturesque country homesteads in 
America. Under the title “ A Crown Jewel,” Mrs. C. 
Emma Cheney gives a decidedly readable account of 
the curious little island of Heligoland, which has just 
been ceded to Germany by England. The poems in 
this issue by Grace Ellery Channing and Clinton Scol- 
lard strike us as decidedly above the magazine aver- 
age. The anonymous serial “Jerry” becomes more 
dramatic and exciting as it draws near its close. 





It would be difficult to find a poem of eight lines 
which contains so full and clear a conception of char- 
acter as does James Russell Lowell’s “ Inscription for 
a Memorial Bust of Fielding” in the September Ailan- 
tic Monthly, which we have copied for use in another 
column. The general contents of the magazine this 
month are varied and abundant. Justin Winsor chats, 
with many curious instances, about “ The Perils of His- 
torical Narrative;” John Fiske, in his historical papers, 
describes the financial disasters of 1780 ; Dr. Holmes 
continues his pleasant “Over the Teacups” talk ; 
Hope Notnor writes a curious and brilliant chapter of 
French history in her article on “‘ Madame de Montes- 
pan ;” Mr. J. P. Quincy has an amusing word to say 
about “ Cranks as Social Motors ;” and there are half 
a dozen or more other articles of literary, historical, 
educational, and social interest. We see as yet no fall- 
ing off under the new editorial management from the 
former past high standard of literary and critical worth 
which has given the “ Atlantic” a place peculiarly its 
own among American magazines. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Count Tolstoi is preparing a reply to the unfavor- 
able criticisms on his book, “ The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

—Two hundred of Cardinal Newman’s letters, ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century, relating to doc- 
trinal matters, will be published. 

—The Wilkie Collins memorial, for which some- 
thing over fifteen hundred dollars has been raised, will 
take the form of a small library of works of fiction 
presented to the London People’s Palace. 

—Among the autumn publications Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. announce a volume by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie containing the series of articles which have ap- 

red in The Christian Union from time to time 
under the title “ My Study Fire.” 

—Two volumes by Eugene Field, the witty and en- 
tertaining Chicago writer, who has been passing the 
past year or so abroad, will be published this month by 
the Scribners—“ A Little Book of Western Verse” and 
* A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 

—A French girl stole seven different poems from 
Whittier’s published efforts, and had them printed in 
Paris papers and magazines as her own. When an 
American exposed the steal, she boldly claimed that 
Whittier had stolen the poems from her. 

—The Rev. Thomas Mozley, author of “ Reminis- 
cences of Oriel,” wrote the London “ Times’s” sketch 
of Cardinal Newman, to whom he was a brother-in- 
law. Mr. Mozley is now in his eighty-fourth year, and 
will soon publish two volumes of “ Letters from Rome.” 

—In their series of Literary Gems G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons will issue Carlyle’s essay on the “ Nibelungen 
Lied,” Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden River,” Froude’s 
* Science of History,” Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,’’ 
and William Allen Butler’s “ Nothing to Wear.” 

—The authorized “Life of Ibsen,” written by M. 
Henrik Jaeger, will appear early in the autumn in an 
English version by Mrs. Bell, the numerous poetical 
quotations being translated from the Norwegian by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. It will be simultaneously pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann in London and by the Lalelite 
in New York. 
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—“The Writers of Genesis and Related Topics,” by 
the author of “God in Creation,” “ Bible Growth and 
Religion,” ete., is announced by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
Illustrating the divine origin of Genesis, it shows that 
the Patriarchs were competent to write the memoirs of 
their times, from the prevalence of the art and from 
the decipherment of the ancient inscriptions. The his- 
toric method is used to determine the writer of Isaiah. 

—Lady Lytton used to tell the following: During a 
dinner at Bulwer’s, Dean Swift became the subject of 
conversation, and when the ladies had retired, one of 
them asked Lady Lytton, “ Who is this Dr. Swift ? 
Can I ask him to my parties ?” “Hardly so.” “ Why 
not ?” “Because he did a thing some years since 
which effectually prevented his ever appearing again in 
society.” ‘What was that?” ‘ Why, he died about 
a hundred years ago.” 

—The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle will 
begin its fourteenth year of reading thisautumn. The 
course will include English Language, History, and 
Literature, Geology, and Readings from French Litera- 
ture. Among the writers who will contribute the re- 
=— readings are: Professor Edward Freeman, 

rofessor George P. Fisher, Professor A. S. Hill, 
Harriet P. Spofford, Professor H. A. Beers, Professor 
Alexander Winchell, Bishop John F. Hurst. 

—The new story by Mr. Frank Stockton, “ Ardis 
Claverden,” which Dodd, Mead & Co. are to publish 
this autumn, is said to be the most powerful piece of 
romance writing which Mr. Stockton has yet done. It 
is not at all in the same humorous vein as his short 
stories, although it is by no means defective in the 
humorous situation ; but it is a serious and strongly 
conceived novel, full of incident, fine character drawing, 
and decided dramatic interest. It is a story which is 
likely to give Mr. Stockton’s reputation a decided ad- 
vance. 

—It has been decided by “ The Critic,” which a few 
years ago instituted the voting for an “ American 
Academy,” to open the polls again for the founding of 
“an Academy to be composed of the twenty writers 
whom our readers deem the truest representatives of what 
is best in cultivated American womanhood. Voters should 
be careful not to put more than twenty names upon their 
lists, and to write only on one side of the paper. Every 
list must contain the writer’s name and address, though 
these will not be published. If the balloting proceeds 
as briskly as we expect it to, the result will be an- 
nounced in ‘ The Critic’ of October 25.” 

—Alexandre Chatrian, the French novelist who wrote 
in collaboration with M. Emile Erckmann over the 
nom de guerre of Erckmann-Chatrain, is dead. Chatrain 
was born in Soldatenthal, Alsace-Lorraine, in 1826. 
Erckmann’s family having been ruined financially by 
business reverses, he became a teacher. He met 
Chatrain, end from that time they carried on their 
literary work together, using their names joined. It 
became a famous literary partnership. Of late dissen- 
sions arose between them, and the collaboration was 
given up. Mr. Brander Matthews’s article on “ Col- 
laboration,” printed a few weeks ago in The Christian 
Union, gave an interesting account of their literary 
methods. 

—If it were not for the censorship of the United 
States mails relating to the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” this 
last insanity of Tolstoi’s, says the New York “Times,” 
would have had but a few thousand readers. As it is, 
thanks to the advertisement, the New York publisher 
of the Tolstoi romance has sold some 160,000 copies. 
The demand is still heavy, edition after edition of 
25,000 being turned off, and it looks as if New York 
alone would supply 300,000 copies of the book. At the 
beginning of the run on the “ Kreutzer Sonata” the 
book peddlers in New York streets alone bought $800 
worth a day. What with a Boston, a Chicago, and a 
German edition, it is by no means unlikely that half a 
nillion copies of the book will be sold. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Townsend, George Alfred. The Entailed Hat. 50 ets. 
Macquoid, Katharine S. At an Old Chateau. 35 ets. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Howell, George. The Conflicts of Capital and Labor. $2.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
Lebon, Charles P. Abeille. 30 cts. 
D, LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Starr, Professor Frederick. On the Hills. $1.25. 
Orpen, Mrs. Goddard. Stories About Famous Precious 
Stones. $1.25. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO.,, 
Health for Little Folk. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


BOSTON. 

Reade, H. L. The Story of 2 Heathen. 60 cts. 

me ow Frances A. Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
1.25, 


Wilson, Mrs. E.C. A Royal Hunt. $1.50. 


NEW YORK, 


Sleight, Mary B. The Knights of Sandy Hollow. $1.50. 
Eckerson, Margaret H. By aStranze Path. $1. 
Cheever, Mrs. Harriet A. Little Miss Boston. $1.25. 


Allan, Elizabeth Preston. One Little Maid. $1 50. 
Vittum, Edmund March. Faith on the Frontier. $1.50. 
PACIFIC PRESS PUB. CO., OAKLAND, CAL, 
Adams, Emma H. Jottings from the Pacific. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Northam, Henry C. Missouri Edition. A Manual of Civil 
Government. 
Diehl, Mrs. Anna Randall. A Practical Delsarte Primer. 
WARD, LOCK & CO., NEW YORK. 
Hocking, Joseph. Jabez Esterbrook. $1. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW ¥ORK. 
Gladden, Washington. Burning Questions. $1.50. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK. 
Loomis, Lafayette Charles. Myself. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEEDED -MORAL NEWSPAPER OWNERS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Mr. Kimball, in his excellent article in The Christian 
Union on “ Intelligent Newspaper Readers,” said noth- 
ing about the advertisements that are admitted in the 
papers. It is bad enough for the papers to give an ac- 
count of a terrible crime, and go into all the disgusting 
particulars, throwing in a hint here and there of some- 
thing worse that might be said ; but the bad effect, 
morally, is not equal to the advertisements that may be 
found in the same paper. As the elder Bennett is re- 
ported to have said, “The mission of a newspaper is 
not to instruct, but to starcle or amuse ;” but, primarily, 
the mission of a newspaper is to make money for its 
owners. Such being the case, the only rule, in many 
cases, as to whether certain advertisements shall be 
admitted or notis, Will their publication transgress any 
State or National law? the morality of the question not 
entering into consideration at all. It is only necessary 
to glance at the “ Personal,” “ Medical,” and “ Great 
Bargain” ads.,to see what I mean. It was only a 
week or so ago that I read of the marriage of a re- 
spectable girl who had been deserted by her husband (!) 
in a strange city, and who got acquainted with the 
villain through the “personal ” column of one of the 
great dailies. It may be said the girl ought to have 
known better than to have answered the advertisement 
of a stranger ; may it not. be said that she was educated 
up to the point of answering the advertisement by 
reading regularly the paper itself? The paper is con- 
ducted to “startle or amuse ” its readers, and after one 
has read the adventures of a girl who, having gone con- 
trary to all rules of good conduct, is considered more 
of a beroine than a sinner, not only by the reporter, but 
often tacitly by the members of the girl-reader’s own 
household, is it any wonder that she will answer an 
advertisement for a “lady correspondent,” and after- 
ward fall an easy victim? The girl’s friends are to 
blame—for allowing such a paper in the house, and the 
only hepe of getting a better standard for newspapers 
is, as Mr. Kimball suggests, to have more intelligent 
readers. 

But we want moral newspaper owners, too, and there 
are some signs that we will get them. The agricultural 
papers, some of them, are refusing a certain class of 
medical and swindling advertisements, and doing it at 
a heavy money cost, but they recognize the fact that 
their papers go into the family and are read by every 
one old enough to read, and they work under the moral 
law that prohibits them from being accessory to would- 
be crimes. And I notice that those farm papers that 
have adopted stringent rules as to the admission of ad- 
vertisements are prosperous in every sense of the 
word. Would not a daily paper conducted on the same 
moral principle pay, in a money sense? Did not 
George W. Childs, when he bought the Philadelphia 
“ Ledger,” begin at once the publication of a moral 
newspaper, and is there a better paying paper to be 
found anywhere ? 

As a matter of dollars, I think it pays to be moral ; 
honesty is the best policy ; and I don’t believe the news- 
paper reading world demands the kind of mental food 
it is served with, but takes what it gets because it is 
too much trouble to try to get better. 

But the advertising columns of the papers are re- 
sponsible for a large share of the crimes of the day. 
A. L. Crossy. 





ARBITRATION AND RAILWAYS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union has always been consistent in 
demanding that in some way the difficulties between 
railroads and their employees should be settled by arbi- 
tration. The reason assigned for placing this class of 
employers in the anomalous position of being forced to 
employ a workman against their will is supposed to be 
found, I believe, in the fact that they act by virtue of 
franchises derived from the State, and owe peculiar 
duties to the State. 

Now, of course, we all know very well that the com- 
panies will never consent to the proposed panacea for 
all the ills of railroad employees. If it ever comes, it 
must be forced upon them. Waiving, however, all 
questions of constitutional right and contract obligation 
between the railroad corporation and the Sfate, let us 
suppose the scheme fully carried out, and a Board of 
Arbitrators constituted by law passing on the question 
as to whether a man has been properly discharged, and 
reinstating him if the decision is in the negative and 
everything working harmoniously. A few moments’ 
reflection will show you that the State, by adopting the 
advice of The Christian Union and taking away from 
the companies the absolute right of determining whom 
they shall employ, has also taken away from the peo- 
ple their surest and most effective protection against 
carelessness and neglect in the administration of the 
roads. 

Railroad corporations are held responsible for acci- 
dents by virtue of the legal principle that a man is 
responsible for the acts of his servant within the scope 
of his employment. You select and discharge your 
servant at your will. No one can compel you to keep 
him or to discharge him. Therefore you are responsible 
for him. On the same principle, a railroad company is 
held to the strictest responsibility. The administration 
is something like that of an army. There must be 
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unflinching obedience and the strictest attention to 
duty. The sentinel who sleeps on his post is shot. The 
switchman who gets drunk is discharged. No power 
outside of the company exists to put the switchman 
back. If such a power existed, of course the company 
could not be held responsible for the negligence of its 
employees. 

o one will question the justice of this. Every one 
sees at once that it is only fair. Power brings respon- 
sibility. Take away the power and you take the respon- 
sibility also. This is soclear thut no oe legislation 
that I ever heard of ever seriously brought forward a 
bill anywhere to force railroad companies to arbitrate 
with their employees. 

As The Christian Union is, so far as my observation 
goes, the only paper of high character and standing that 
still adheres to this idea of arbitration, I should be glad 
if you will let your readers know how you oy en to 
meet this difficulty, which seems to me to a very 
practical one. 78) e: 





LIGHTNING FROM BELOW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

A clipping in your paper of August 28 from the 
Rochester « Demoorat,” about lightning, induces me to 
offer the following testimony. The question seems by 
that article to be an open one whether lightning passes 
from the earth to the clouds. 

A few years since, in a thunder-storm, a tree near 
the Congregational church in this city was shattered by 
lightning. I did not see the flash, but did soon after- 
wards observe and point out the indications that the 
charge was from below upward. This particular tree 
was of that variety of oak called Black Jack. It stood 
in a row of towering elms, extending east and west, 
and was overshadowed by its immediate neighbors, the 
one immediately east and the one immediately west 
of it, whose branches interlaced over its top. Every 
other tree in the immediate vieinity was much taller 
than this oak. 

The cloud was west of north from the tree. The 
ground at the root of the tree, on the side toward the 
cloud, was somewhat loosened up. The trunk of the 
tree, which was some sixteen or eighteen inches in diam- 
eter at the base, was split at and below the surface of 
the ground; the split extending upwards eight or ten 
feet, and involving the lower limbs. Ata point about 
six feet from the ground this split developed into a 
burst, as though some internal explosive force had done 
the work. Nearly one-third of the diameter of the 
tree was thus burst off. 

Below the point of greatest breakage the shattered 
splinters and fragments, while leaning outward toward 
the cloud, were attached at their lowerend. Above 
this point all splinters and fragments clung to the tree 
by their upper ends. Splinters and fragments of bark 
were carried and scattered over the grass in a direct 
line toward the cloud for a distance of sixty feet or 
more, the quantity growing less as the distance in- 
creased. 

From the crevice between this slab that was partially 
split off and the remainder of the trunk, down nearly to 
the ground, there was, here and there, a splinter point- 
ing outward and upward, showing that the force had 
pushed the slab out, and that it had sprung back, there- 
by catching the flying splinters. 

This oveurred just across the street from the home 
of our esteemed citizen Hiram K. Jones, M.D., LL.D., 
and at the time I asked him to make memoranda of 
the facts for the benefit of science. This is mentioned 
now to associate with the facts a name worthy of atten- 
tion. J. P. Lipprncorr. 

JACKSONVILLE, IIl. 





THAT SOUTH CAROLINA MONUMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In an interesting article in your issue of July 24, en- 
titled “A Singular Monument,” the Hon. Edward L. 
Pierce gives some account of a certain group of South- 
ern “fanatics.” ‘ Without comment,” he tries to give 
some of the facts concerning Preston Brooks, of South 
Carolina, and the eulogistic inscriptions on his tomb. 
It seems to me that a word of comment would not be 
out of place. The monument is some proof of the af- 
fectionate regard in which Preston Brooks was held by 
his relatives and personal friends, who erected the 
monument—not so very “singular,” after all. It is 
not likely that the “whole South ” ever heard of the 
tomb at Edgefield. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Pierce ever heard “ the deed ” of Brooks 
eulogized in private or in public by any Southerner. It 
would be interesting to know this, that we may ascer- 
tain whether the “ pro-slavery fanaticism ” of the South 
dies any harder death than the anti-slavery fanaticism 
of the North. John Brown is still highly eulogized by 
some Northern people for the part he played in the 
slavery contest. Only a little more than a year ago, in 
a great series of “ Historical Tableaux” given in Bos- 
ton, John Brown, the “Apostle of Liberty,” was 
crowned as one of the immortals of history. Thus we 
may safely say that if Preston Brooks is canonized in 
the South (of which we have not a shred of proof) it is 
just as fair to claim that John Brown is the ideal re- 
former and hero of the North. If the eulogy on the 
tomb of Brooks, placed there immediately after his 
death, is “singular,” what shall we say of the eulogy 
on John Brown in 1889 ? EvucGene E, AYRES, 

Haxrrorp, Conn, 
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BROOKLYN FROEBEL ACADEMY. 


The importance of teaching children to think and to 
observe, rather than to “learn lessons ” from books, is 
rapidly gaining recognition among intelligent parents ; 
and the appreciation of the value of the kindergar- 
ten system goes hand in hand with this recogni- 
tion. One of the best-conducted of these kindergar- 
tens is the Brooklyn Froebel Academy, to which we 
may fitly call attention as a public benefit and not a 
merely money-making institution. Founded in 1883, 
this Academy has for seven years supplied the demand 
of its neighborhood for a kindergarten representing 
advanced thought and improved methods in the in- 
struction of the young. It has outgrown the accom- 
modations of its old building, and it is intended soon 
to erect a school edifice that shall be adequate to meet 
the growing demands of its work. Already a con- 
siderable sum has been subscribed to this end, but the 
Trustees have wisely decided to defer building till the 
entire amount is in hand. A contribution of $1,000 
will secure an endowment to bear the name of the 
donor, with free tuition for one scholar during the 
lifetime of the donor. It is hoped that Brooklyn’s 
public-spirited citizens will not long allow this useful 
institation to remain without an adequate building. 
Investigation is invited. The Academy is situated at 
686-690 Lafayette Avenue. Its Principal is Miss 
Caroline W. Hotchkiss, who is assisted by a competent 
corps of teachers. The Board of Trustees are: Alex. 


Hutchins, M.D., George W. Hebard, Charles N. Chad- 
wick, W. E. Uptegrove, George G. Brooks, W. D. 
Munson, and S. B. Duryea. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


The Boston “ Herald ” of last Friday said : 

“ The vestry of the Park Street Church was filled to 
overflowing yesterday afternoon. The occasion was 
the meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, held in connection with the ap- 
proaching departure of thirty-four missionaries for 
distant fields of labor. The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, 
the Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden, and the Rev. Dr. Plumb, 
Secretaries of the Board, presided and made addresses, 
as did also the Rev. Dr. March, of Woburn, the Rev. 
Mr. Tracy, and the Rev. Mr. Windsor, of India, and 
many of the attending missionaries. The number sent 
out this year by the Board is fifty-four, and their sta- 
tions are as follows : 


*‘ Japan mission: the Rev. and Mrs. William L. Curtis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Hill, Miss Abbie W. Kent, Miss 
Caroline M. Telford, Miss Clara L. Brown, Miss Elizabeth 
Torrey, the Rev. Claude M. Severance, the Rev. Schuyler S. 
White, Mrs. Haskell. Marathi mission: the Rev. and Mrs. 
Corliss W. Lay. Madura mission : the Rev. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin E. Jeffery. Western Turkey mission: the Rev. George 
F. Herrick, D.D. (returning), the Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Bartlett (returning), Miss Clarissa D. Lawrence (returning), 
Miss Nellie S. Bartlett, Miss Lydia A. Gile, the Rev. and 
Mrs. George E. White. Hauti mission: Miss Rowen Bird 
and Miss D. E. Hewitt. Central Turkey mission: Mrs. 
Thomas D. Christie (returning), Miss Ida Mellinger. East- 
ern Turkey mission. the Rev, and Mrs. Frederick W. Mac- 
allum. Zulu mission: the Rev. and Mrs. Charles N. Ransom. 
North China mission: Miss Nellie N. Russell. Foochow 
mission: Mrs. Simeon F. Woodin (returning). Hawaiian 
Islands: the Rev. C. M. Hyde, D.D. (returning).” 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ITEMS. 


The growth of the Christian Endeavor movement is 
shown by its rapid spread into other countries. Aus- 
tralia has followed the lead of Great Britain and has 
established a Victorian section of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, from which encourag- 
ing reports have come. The Society in Newtown, New 
South Wales, is the oldest in the colony. In the 
Northwest Territory, also, societies are being formed 
and a Christian Endeavor Union is projected. 


The Maritime Christian Endeavor Union was formed 
at Pictou recently on the occasion of the first Nova 
Scotia Christian Endeavor Convention. This Maritime 
Union embraces the societies in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, though most of 
the societies, up to the present date, are in Nova 
Scotia. This convention was very largely attended, 
and was pronounced by the Halifax papers to have 
been “ one of the most remarkable religious gatherings 
ever held in Nova Scotia.’’ 


The following list of the dates and places where the 
fall Christian Endeavor Conventions are to be held 
will be of interest to many in all our churches : 

Maine, at Augusta, September 24 and 25. 

New Hampshire, at Keene, September 24 and 25. 

Connecticut, at Willimantic, October 6 and 7. 

Wisconsin, at Appleton, October 10-12. 

Iowa, at Grinnell, October 14-16 

Missouri, at St. Joseph, October 17-19. 

Georgia, at Marietta, October 20 and 21. 

New York, at Buffalo, October 21 and 22. 

Ontario, at Hamilton, October 23 and 24 

Illinois, at Rockford, October 23-26 

Massachusetts, at Boston, October 29 and 30. 

New Jersey, at Camden, October 29 and 30. 

Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, November 5-7. 

Indiana, at Evansville, November 7-9. 

Vermont, at St. Johnsbury, November 11 and 12. 

Minnesota, at Rochester, November 14-16, 

Nebraska, at Hastings, November 21-23, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NW. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By Epmonpo pr Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by Caroline Tilton. New, 
revised edition, printed from new plates. 
With 84 illustrations. Pp. vi. + 484, gilt 
top, . : : —— $2 25 


‘* Whoever,”’ says De Amicis, “* looks for the 
first time at a large map of Holland, wonders 
that a country so constituted can continue to 
exist. It is the land of transfermation,”’ but, 
accustomed as they may be to one metamor- 

hosis or another, the staid, sober-minded 
Hollandess.of to-day may well rub their eyes 
with astonishment in having placed before 
them the brilliant and glowing pictures of 
their country which have been produced by 
the imaginative and poetic Italian traveler. 

**A charming book ... . the story of a land rich, 
fertile, and prosperous, which has been reclaimed 
from the barren sea.””—WV. ¥. Tribune. 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES. A revised and en- 
larged edition of ‘‘ Insect Lives.” By 
JuuiA P. BALuarp, author of * Build- 
ing Stories,” ‘‘Seven Years from To- 
Night,” ete. Small 8vo, cloth, . $1 50 


A beautifully illustrated volume, prepared 
by a thoroughly competent authority, and 
written in the clearest and simplest language 
for young people. 

** The book, which is handsomely illustrated, is de- 
pW Reg Bony cr et 
ant and instructive manner.’’—J. FY. Tribune. 








PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By| 


the Marquis pE Napaituac. Trans- 
lated by N. D’Anvers, author of ‘‘ A His- 
tory of Art.’ “Edited, with notes, by 
W.H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 219 illus- 
trations. Pp. vii. + 566. New, popular 
edition, Sen Se a en ee ae 


Cuter ContTENTS: Man and the Mastodon 
—The Kjokkenméddings and Cave Rel- 
ies—Mound Builders—Pottery— Weapons 
and Ornaments of the Mound Builders— 
Cliff Dwellers and Inhabitants of the 
Paeblos—People of Central America— 
Central American Ruins—Peru—Early 
Races—Origin of the American Aborig- 

* ines, etc., etc. 

“The best book on this subject that has yet been 
published, ... for the reason that, as a record cf 
facts, it is unusually full, and because it is the first 
‘comprehensive work in whichadiecarding all the oid 
and worn-out nostrums about the existence on this 
continent of an extinct civilization, we are brought 
face to face with conclusions that are based upo' 
a careful comparison of architectural and other pre- 
historic remains with the arts and industries, the 
manners and customs of ‘the only peopie, except the 
whites, who, so far as we know, have ever held the 
regions in which these remains are found.’ ’’—Nation. 


DUST AND ITS DANGERS. By 
T. M. Pruppen, M.D. Uniform with 
‘The Story of the Bacteria.” Ilus- 
trated, : - a : 75 ets. 

This little book has been written with the purpose 
of informing people, in simple language, what the 
real danger is of acquiring serious disease, especially 
consumption, by means of dust- how 


this darger may be avo'ded.—£ztract from Author's 
Preface. 


*,* List of Fall publications and illustrated 
Prospectus of the ** Story of the Nations”’ and 
of the ‘* Heroes of the Natons”’ sent on appli- 
cation, 


CHRISTIAN 
LIFE SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, etc., by 8. W. STRAUB, 
Author of ‘‘Beautiful Songs,”’ ‘‘Living Foun- 
tain,” “Morning Light;” and 20 other popu- 
lar books. 

Just published! Unlike any other! Much 
higher grade of music and words! Great 
variety. Best worksof English, German and 
American composers and writers. Price 35c. 
Only 20c for one sample copy. Send for it. 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pubs., 243 State St., Chicago. 

Warp & DruMMoND, New York. 








reeking a ch ge may 


make a suitable en- 

gag-ment where busi- 

.ess energy and tact 
will have full reward. Correspondence invited. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


“‘ THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,”’ 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books. 


Winnowed Songs, 24 °%8°%:,. uy nbin er 100. 
The Male Chorus, P*°*,ct.,., 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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=REE FDUCATION: 


SQ y) 
Jie ADI ES HOME 
JOURNAL 
WHAT EVERY GIRL CAN GET: 
Furst——A Full College Education. 


(A COMPLETE. FOUR-YEARS’ COURSE.) 
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Second —A. Year 


PEPPALAALALAL 





plan. Address 





other College; or, 
Third —A:Cash Return in case she 


fails. in winning a prize. 


A girl, therefore, loses nothing by trying for these 
special offers of Free Education. She is bound to 
make money, even if she fails to win an education. 


ney-Write to us, and we will gladly tell you all about the |Z 


‘THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
433-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia. |7 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.s New Books. 


"| William B. Weeden. 


Economic and Social His- 
tory of New England, 1620- 
1789. With an Appendix of 


Prices. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.50., 


A work of great value, the fruit of long 
study and research, written in a strong, at- 
tractive style. . 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Ad- 
dresses; and Representative 
Men. Popular Edition in one 
volume, cloth, $1.00 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Prudence Palfrey.’ 


This charming novel in 2iver- 
side Paper Series, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin &Co ,Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
CURIOUS & CURRENT 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park. New Vors Crrv 











For anytbing either by 


abou enry Ward 
|Beecher Beecher, wn, hi 
Fords, Howard.¢ Hutert. | Baogleg 


York City. 

















Everybody's Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time-your ** autumnal music boeks.” 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35cents. $3.60 
dozen.) Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS. (35 
cents. $3.60dozen.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice. Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS. ($1. 
* $9 dozen.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. (5 
cents. $5 dozen.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. (50 cents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS-—82 songs. (50 cents.) Nea 
0,000 sold. ; 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 
SONG MANUAL, (30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents. 
$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
: companion to any Instruction Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES.  ($2.50.) 
_ Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE 1N SONG. (40 cants. $4.20 dozen 
Emerson. 





Letters of inguiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSQN COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 








An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of The= 
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A FEW weeks ago was published in 
this paper the prospectus of a new 
series, the Makers of America, an- 
nounced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 753 and 755 Broadway, N.Y. 
The early volumes will soon begin 
to appear, and before speaking of them 
individually the publishers desire to 
show how this series differs from oth- 
ers which have appeared in past years, 


‘and wherein they consider it superior. 


In the first place, the books are shorter. 
It is believed that, outside of a few 
great men, such as Washington, Lin- 
coln, and a few others who will need 
greater space, the lives of American 
leaders can be stated more effectively 
in fifty thousand words than in one 
hundred thousand. The limitation of 
space precludes padding, and one is 
not likely to be wearied with long ex- 
cerpts from tedious documents to prove 
some unimportant detail. 

In the second place, the series is 
wider in scope than any other. It 
includes aot only statesmen and men 
of letters, but those who have become 
prominent in any walk of life. There 
are represented in the twenty-six sub- 
jects so far arranged for, discoverers, 
colonizers, ecclesiastics, inventors, men 
of war, men of letters, savants, states- 
men, etc., etc. 

In the third place, the books are not 
to be biographies merely, but are to 
give a picture of the times in which 
each “Maker” lived and moved. 
The great questions, political, civil, 
and local, that swayed the popular 
mind, the state of society—all such 
points are to be brought out. In 
short, the books are to be full of local 
colour and atmosphere. 

In the fourth place, the price of the 
books is to be such as to put them 
within the reach of every one. Two 
hundred and fifty pages of new copy- 
right matter for seventy-five cents is 
extraordinarily low even in these days 
of fierce competition. 

We append the titles: 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

By Charles Kendall Adams, President 

Cornell Univ. 

JoHN WINTHROP. 

By Rev, Joseph H. Twichell, 
Rospert Morris. 

By Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale. 
GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 

By Henry Bruce, Esq. 
JoHn Hugues, D.D. 

By Henry A. Brann, D.D. 
Rovert Fourton. 

By Prof. R. H. Thurston, Cornell. 
Francis Hiccrinson. 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
PETER STUYVESANT. 

By Bayard Tuckerman, Esq. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 

By Miss Anna L, Dawes. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

By James Schouler, Esq. 
WILuiAM Waite. 

By Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
SreuR DE BIENVILLE. 

By Miss Grace King. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

By Prof. W. G. Sumner, Yale. 
FaTHER JUNIPER SERRA. 

By John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. 
JosEPH Henry. 

By Frederic H. Betts, Esq. 
Corron MATHER. 

y Prof. Barrett Wendell, Harvard. 

Srzur pk La Satie. 

By Edward G. Mason, Esq. 
THomas NRison. 

By Thomas Nelson Page. 
GEORGE AND CrciLIvs CALVERT. 

By Witliam Hand Browne. 
Sir WitiiamM JoHNson. 

By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
Sam Houston, 

By Henry Bruee, Esq. 
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Fugitive Poems. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A MEMORIAL 
BUST OF FIELDING, 


By James Russet LowE LL. 


He looked on naked Nature unashamed, 
aay saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 
In change and rechange ; he nor praised nor 
blam 
But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 
Did = good service ? God must judge, not 


anly rie was, and generous and sincere ; 
Mavi in all, of genius blithely free : 
Who loves a Man may see his image here. 
—[Atlantic Monthly. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
[From the London Atheneum.) 


‘* In the grave, whither thou goest.”’ 
O weary Champion of the Cross, lie still ; 
mt thou at length the all-embracing 
sleep : 
Long was thy sowing day, rest now and 


reap: 
Thy fast was long, feast now thy yaa’ fill. 
Yea, take thy fill of love, because th 
Chose love not in the shallows but the iy ae 
ny = were springtides set against the 


Of otha ae thy flood rebuked their rill. 

Now night has come to thee—please God, of 
rest : 

So some time must it come to every man ; 

*~ first and last, where many last are 
rst. 

Now fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 

Thy best has done its best, thy worst its 


worst : 
Thy — its best, please God, thy best its 
t. 


CuristTina G, Rossetti. 


Peace to the virgin heart, the er: 
Peace for one hour through 
of thought ! 
Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain, 
Has found the truth he sought. 


Who knows what page those new-born eyes 
have read ? 
If this set creed, or that, or none be best ?— 
Let no strife jar above this sacred head ; 
Peace for a saint at rest ! 
Epmunp Gosse. 


A DROPPED STITCH. 
By Susan Coo.ipGe. 
One small life in God’s great plan ; 
im futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may or strive what it can 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb. 
But the pon is rent where the stitch is 


Or marred where the tangled threads have 
And ond life that fails of the true intent 


Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 
—{Selected. 


stal brain ! 
the camps 


THE JEWELER. 
By Frank DempsteR SHERMAN. 


The green lawn is the Jeweler’s shop ; 
There, after every rain, 

He works, and makes each trembling drop 
Into a gem again. 


The bellows of his forge I hear 
Whene’er the breezes blow 

That sweep the heavens blue and clear, 
And dry the world below. 


Then through the window of the sky 
I see his ruddy face ; 

And on the grass his gold tongs lie 
In almost every place. 


And when his shop is shut at night, 
The Moon her lamp will bring 
And show me all his jewels bright 


Set in a sapphire ring. 


There in his window gathered are 
His labors of the day ; 
Each little raindrop is a star 
That sparkles far away ! 
—{Harper’s Young People. 








THE HEIGHTS OF WAVES. 


All sorts of nonsense has been written 
about waves “mountains high.” The 
truth is that when a ship is plunging 
down the back of one wave and is at the 
same time heeled over till her rail is close 
to the water, the next wave looks as if it 
would sweep completely over the vessel, 
and therefore appears as big as a mount- 
ain. Lieutenant Qualtrough says : “ We 
find reports of heights of 100 feet from hol- 
low to crest, but no verified measurement 
exists of a height half as great as this. 
The highest reliable measurements are 
from 44 to 48 feet—in itself a very re- 
markable height. Waves having a greater 





height than thirty feet are not often en- 
countered.” The | height of wind waves is 
governed by what is called “fetch.” 
That means their distance from the m2 wwe 
where their formation 
Stevenson, author of “Lig hthotse es Ta 
mination,” and father of the well-known 
es of our day, Robert Louis Steven- 
p eaves the following formula as ap- 
plicabl when the fetch is not less than 
six sea miles: “ The height of the wave 
in feet is Te to 1.5 multiplied by the 
square root of the feteh in nautical miles. 
Let us suppose that in a gale of wind he 
waves began to form miles from the 
ship you are on. The square root of 400 
is 20, which multiplied by 1.5 gives 30} sena 
feet as the height of the waves around 
the ship. 

Now, it is well known that in every 
storm there ‘are occasionally groups of 
three or four waves considerably larger 
than the others. Captain is of the 
opinion that these are caused yw in- 

creased force of the wind in the — 

which are a feature of every big blow. 
Now, waves travel at a rate which is the 
result of their size. Waves 200 feet long 
from hollow to hollow travel about 19 
knots per hour ; those of 400 feet in 
length make 27 knots ; and those of 600 
feet rush forward irresistibly at 32 knots. 
Let us sup 
length an 38 or 40 feet high rushing 
along at 27 knots. It overtakes a slower 
wave making about 20 knots,with a height | sign: 
of 25 feet and a length of 200. The two 
seas become one, forming at the moment 
of their union an enormous wave. Just 
at that moment they meet one of those 
steamers called “ocean greyhounds,” 

which, as every one knows, never slacken 


speed unless it is absolute necessary for chemist 


safety. She is proves 3 into the storm at 
the rate of, say, eight knots an hour. She 


runs plump against a of water 
which seems to rise suddenlout of the 
general tumult, rushing at her with a 
height of 45 feet or more and a speed of 
over 30 miles per hour. There is a fear- 
ful crash forward, accompanied by a del- 
uge, and as the tons of water roll off the 
forecastle deck, it is found that damage | ¥ 
has been done, and the officers on watch 
enter in the log the interesting fact that 
the steamer has been struck by a “ tidal 
wave.”—[From “Great Ocean Waves,” 
by W. J. Henderson, in “ St. Nicho 

for September. 








—A passenger elevator to the summit 
of Mont Blane is proposed by an Ameri- 
can mining engineer. The shaft is to be 
of eight compartments, each six feet 
square, intended to carry a triple-decked 
elevator for twenty-seven passengers. 
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Financial. 





The $20,000,000 of four and a half per |. 


cent. Governments which the Secretary 
of the Treasury authorized to be re- 
deemed at par and full interest to matu- 
rity up to September 1, all were in the 
Treasury, with several hundred thousand 
additional, before the date named, and 
the Secretary, very wisely, authorized the 
redemption of twenty million more, the 
offer to be good up to the 20th of the 
present month. The prompt offering of 
bonds on the first circular relieved the 
money market effectually, as it relieved 
about $21,000,000 from the Treasury 
hoard ; it is not strange that, therefore, 
the new circular for September has not 
as yet elicited so prompt and plentiful a 
response. A good many institutions hold 
these bonds, and are sure to put them in, 
because they receive full interest to Sep- 
tember, 1891, by so doing, as well as the 
money to be used in new investments 
immediately, thus affording thém double 
interest for the year to come on the pro- 
ceeds; but a little delay is quite reason- 
able where formal action has to be taken 
by boards of direction before such insti- 
tutional bonds can be sent in. It would 
seem as if, with this step taken on the 
part of the Vapaimg’ 4? the Treasury, 
no danger of any her stringenc 
in the money market need be anticipated, 
and it may be assumed that every neces- 
sary provision to release Treasury money 
will made during the autumn trade 
months, so as not in any way to permit 
embarrassment of trade on account of 
the money market conditions. 

Senator Sherman has introduced a 
very important amendment to the Na- 
tional Banking act, which, if passed, will 
permit national banks to issue national 
banking currency to the par value of 
Government bonds deposited for circula- 
tion with the Treasury, instead, as now, 
ouly 90 per cent. on such bond deposits. 
This act, if passed, will very soon add to 
the bank currency of the country some 
$25,000,000, more or less, and in that 
way relieve the tendency to activity in 
the money market to that extent. The 
bill ought to pass, for the currency will 
be perfectly secure, based on par for our 
Government bonds. The unreasonable 
prejudice against national banks alone, 
among the uninformed, is what consti- 
tutes Congtessional opposition to this or 
any other legislation on national banks. 
It is a great pity that we frequently find 
intelligent people unthinkingly entertain- 
ing these prejudices, while it should be 
their office to disabuse ignorance with re- 
gard to all such subjects. As we have 
intimated, money at once responded to 
the above relief rendered, and has since 
for the past.week ranged in rates from 
six per cent. to one per cent., with an 
average of four per cent. to five per cent. 
on call. ‘Time money, however, on 
mixed collaterals is scarce and almost 
impossible, as yet, to procure at six per 
cent., especially six months’ money. The 
stock market, while generally showing 
strength, is dull, after the money flurry ; 
the fear that it will be repeated deters 
people from adding to their holdings, 
while there is an active bear party which 
takes every opportunity to depress prices, 
and, to this end, makes a set attack on 
one stock and then another; but the 
main fact exists, that while it may be 
able to mark off quotations, it does not 
succeed in shaking out much real stock. 
The bond market, so far as speculative 
bonds are concerned, sympathizes with 
the dullness in shares, but with no nota- 
ble decline in any of the issues ; while 
good and fair bonds are from steady to 
strong, under an investment demand. 

There is no change in the increases 
in railway earnings, and with few 
exceptions this tendency is noted in the 
leading roads, North, South, East, and 
West alike. Railways are pening a good 
deal of money in betterments charg- 
ing to expense account, in anticipation of 
a very large autumn traffic; but it is in 
order that r benefits may come 
later when the larger business shall have 
the new facilities afforded by the better- 
ments. It is certainly an extraordinary 
fact that while, twelve months ago, the 
railways, as a rule, were making great in- 
creases in earnings over the previous sea- 
son, the earnings of the present season 
are again sieiesthiie figures that are just 


as far in advance of the increased reve- 
nues of a year ago. 
Cotton bills are not to any great extent 
et on the market, and sterling exchange 
is steady, but fully three per cent. below 
gold shipping, so we have no apprehension 
that any more gold will leave us for Lon- 
don or the Continent this year. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that, with activity in 
cotton exports, little later gold may come 
to us from the other side, especially as 
the importations of merchandise are de- 
creasing. The continued talk about short 
crops is a delusion and a snare. There 
will be no short crops here, for our sur- 
pluses of unused crops this year from 
the excessive yields of 1889 are on hand 
ready for the markets, and with 425 to 
440 million bushels of wheat, and with a 
crop of 1,700,000,000 bushels, or over, 
of corn, how can we experience a short- 
= in any real sense of the word? 
while the reduction from the 1889 pro- 
duction is already working to the advan- 
tage of every farmer in the country, by 
establishing prices fully fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent. in advance of the average 
figures of 1889. There is, indeed, no 
question that the product conditions of our 
staples are much more favorable, finan- 
cially, to the producer than for years, due 
toseveral causes. The general agitation 
about the need of more protection to the 
farmer is, we apprehend, more political 
than real; our political situation, like the 


fads and to dismiss old ones with a rather 
remarkable facility of late years, showing 
that political parties are on the alert for 
new issues, but are not very familiar with 
the facts that should influence their se- 
lection or rejection. 

A very sound condition exists with re- 
lation to the adding of new mileage to our 
railways this year. We are not pushing 
unduly the extension of railway building 
in 1890, but are making a very judicious 
addition to the old systems, connecting 
them with new and essential enterprises 
and developments, while in the matter 
of industrial enterprises we are exploit- 
ing new coal and iron regions, and uti- 
lizing old ones to a rather phenomenal 
but perfectly healthful extent. On the 
whole, there has not been a year in 
the past which, for performance and 
promise in railways and related enter- 
prises, has equaled the present one. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.......... $2,431,700 
Specie, increase.... ..... 621,100 
Legal tenders, decrease 673,100 
Deposits, increase....... 3,249,800 
Reserve, deficit....... 1,401,125 
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[Special Cor. ‘* Manufacturers’ Record.’’| 


Luray, Va., May 31, 1890, 

Up to the beginning of the present era of 
Southern development the American method 
in town building has been manifested in the 
application of enormous ** push” and energy 
to the accidental and unfit. Great results 
have often been accomplished by the mere 
brute force and awkwardness of men who 
have said to one another: ‘* Here we are, 
We can’t get away. The bridges are burnt 
behind us. Let’s make the most of our mud- 
hole.”? “Aye, it has sometimes happened, by 
making the most of every resource, by un- 
flagging advertising, by going into the by- 
ways and hedges and compelling them to 
come in, that considerable cities have been 
constructed where it would have been a sin to 
have built a prison. 

* * * 

From this time on cities are to be built ac- 
cording to the natural and eternal fitness 
of things. The true scientific town is the 
home-town, and by home-town I do not mean 
simply a place for people who can cut off 
coupoas. The home-town is a place combin- 
ing a field|for remunerative work with health- 
fulness, cheerful surroundings, and oppor- 
tunities for recreation to y and brains. 
The best examples of this kind of town which 
I have seen have heen started in the great 
tate of Virginia. The latest one, but not 
the least one, is to be Luray. 

Silt? 


So far as the loveliness of the region around 
Luray is concerned, no one but a conceited 
dolt or a great genius, such as is produced not 
oftener than once in a generation, would at- 
tempt to paint a comprehensive picture of it 
either on canvas orin words. And fora plain, 
matter-of-fact business reporter, which is all 
I set up to be, to essay a description of it 
would be, to put it mildly, a gross insult to 
Mother Nature, whom not tojlove and worshi 
I consider almost a crime ; and therefore 
shall not attempt to express ‘‘ the thoughts 
that arose in me ’’ when first I looked upon 
that glorious stretch of divinely undulated 
greensward and woodland, which certain far- 
seeing men of means, and of good executive 
ability withal, have recently picked out and 
dedicated as the site of what may be made an 
ideal home-town—one where there is a great 
wealth of resources, the development of which 
will bring even to the wage-worker luxuries 
of environment in the way of inspiring scenery, 
clear crystal water, and fresh, invigorating 
air, which people who do not live in nature’s 
home-towns annually go rushing and panting, 
amid discomforts innumerable, to find at 
great expense away from home. 

* ian eos. 

ln this glance at Luray I am not taking 
the world-renowned caverns into account. 
These are known so well that not to have seen 
them is a confession which eve ezican 
who has traveled at all should blush to make. 
They are the property of this company which 
proposes to build a model city at Luray, and 
a in themselves within a few P iowyt be 
worth the entire capitalization of that com- 
pany. For, as railways in this section multi- 
ply, and as the tide to the southward, now 
just beginning to flow, shall swell towards its 
flood, there will come thousands of lovers of 
Nature (and other lovers) who will spend days 
ata time reveling in the witchery of this 
the last-found wonder of the world. If there 
be any who would learn of it, I beg to inform 
them that there is to be had of the Valley 
Land & Improvement Co., at Luray, oe 
by writing, a handbook of the cavern that 
can but interest every reader. 

* * * 


Another inestimably valuable possession of 
the Valley Land & Improvement Co. is the 
regally bg geen Luray Inn, which has no 
rival that [ know of in the State of Virginia, 
or for that matter in the South. When one 
has been a sojourner at the average hotels in 
the various new towns, to visit some of which 
is a terrible tax on one’s digestion and very 
constitution, the comforts of such a house of 
entertainment as this come to one’s soul like 
the comforts of home to the soul of a soldier 
who has just returned from a campeign of 
forced marching for months in a desert land 

* * * 


Luray’s caverns and Luray’s palatial inn 
are, however, but accessories to the general 
plan of the Valley Land & Improvement Co. 
‘The company’s town-site and mineral prop- 
erties are of enormous value. IL believe it is 
admitted by geologists that Page County, of 


which Luray is the seat, is the richest in | If 


minerals within the boundaries of Virginia. 
If that be true, then it is not incredible that 
this is the richest county in the United States. 
The agents of this company had, for months 
prior to its formal organization, been quietly 
securing the choicest properties in this mar- 
velous county. hen some companies talk 
about’so many thousand acres of mineral land, 
it may be safely set down that there are a 
great many more acres of land than of min- 
eral ; but in this case 1 am satisfied that each 
one of all the eight thousand owned by the 
Valley Co. is underlaid with what the miners 
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asbestos, not to mention ochre, plumbago, and 
cement rock. 








* % * 


Judge Brand, present judge of the Page 
County Court, with whom I rode over much 
of this company’s land, and had fine views of 
much more of it, told me that in his opinion 
these mineral properties would sell for as 
much as the total capitalization of the com- 
pany so soon as they were ‘‘ developed ’’— 
that is to say, put in a position to show their 
extent. In this letter I cannot go into de- 
tails, but there is no question whatever in 
my mind but that these mineral properties 
form _as substantial a backing to Luray—a 
foundation to build upon as secure and broad 
—as the mineral properties adjacent to any 
town in the South. Then, too, there is a vast 
area of hard-wood timber in this immediate 
vicinity. 

x 


* * 


_. Thus we have not only a location famous for 
its health and beauty, but resources to sustain 
a large population, and, better than both, a 
strong company to utilize every advantage. 
The outcome will be many industrial plants. 
‘here is a gap in the mountain for a direct 
air-line rai to Washington, which it is 
alleged the Norfolk & Western people will 
utilize so as to escape paying tribute to other 
lines on their Washington business. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that the 
Norfolk & Western is now virtually owner of 
the Shenandoah Valley, which it will use 
from Roanoke to Luray for its Washington 
traffic. At present Luray has only the Shen- 
andoah Valley road, but that road is bein 
managed so as to give the place exception 
advantages as compared with other towns 
having only a single line of rail. The fact 
is, the Norfolk & Western is the most active 
town-building railroad company in America. 
Another new road from Luray that will surel 
be built is westward to the coal fields. As 
happen to know that such a line will pay, I 
feel safe in saying it will surely be built, es- 
La wey 8 since this Valley Land & Improve- 
ment Co. is ready to promote the scheme. 
x." = 


This company was organized under one of 
those extraordinary liberal charters which 
were enna by the last Virginia legislature, 
and the incorporators are men entitled to 
public confidence. They will look carefully 
to the interests of stockholders, who will be 
owners of one of the most valuable properties 
in the South. In fact, I have heard conserv- 
ative men express the opinion that good, 
honest dividends will be made for the hold- 
ers of the first million dollars proposed to be 
issued, from the profits of the Cavern and the 
Inn alone. The town lots cannot fail to 
bring handsome prices, so that it may be that 
the company will have no occasion to issue 
the second million of stock authorized by its 
charter. However, I shall not attempt to 
pear what may be wisest in that respect. 

ith half the industries that the compan 
ought to secure with a million of stock sol 
and a half million worth of lots, Luray 
should have a population of 20,000 as fast as 
the houses can constructed. Ten years 
ago the census gave the place a population of 
641 souls. One big tannery has been mainly 
instrumental in increasing the population to 
more than 2,000. 

gee Oe | 

While there are a hundred things that 
might be said in all truth in Luray’s praise, 
there are only half a dozen which I can now 
incorporate into this article without making 
it so long as to cause the average reader to 
shrink from its perusal. One of the most 
important points about the place is that the 
topography of the company’s lands makes it 
possible to build hundreds of factories out of 
sight of the select residence section, and 
with ground close at hand for the operatives. 
These factory sites lie to the northward, and 
the prevailing southern winds will ca 
their smoke away from the residences, sout 
of the Inn. The correctness of this position 
is proved by the fact that no smoke or odor 
from the pers | has ever been perceptible 
at the Inn, which is only half a mile away. 
Another practical advantage of the same kind 
arises from the direction of the large, swift- 
flowing stream that runs across Luray. Thus 
the charm of the land above the Inn, even 
from the standpoint of the most fastidious 
and zsthetie of home-seekers, will not in the 

be marred by the construction of fur- 
naces and factories along the railroad on the 
other side of the present town, which will 
always be a dividing line betweeu the indus- 


nd. | ttial district and that to be occupied by aris- 


tocratic homes. 
* 


The work of laying off the property into 
streets and ayenues, boulevards, and other 
highways, is just being inaugurated under 
the direction of Alex. Y. Lee, of Pittsburg, 
who may well be called an artist-engineer. 
the new towns had employed such a 
man for this kind of work, some one who 
could make his lines conform to nature’s, who 
knew how to make art enhance the beauty of 
the situation instead of marring it, a great 
many dollars in the long run would thereby 
have been saved ; for it is the worst possible 
economy for a butcher to be employed to lay 
off a town—unless, of course, if it is never in- 
tended by the owners to build upon it a town. 

* * 7 . 

The water for the new town will come from 
a great freestone spring in the mountain that 
flanks the eastern edge of the valley, and it 
is stated that this spring in size and gush is 


m * 





call **pay dirt,’’ — of iron, or 
nese, or copper, or or green slate, or 


almost as much of a curiosity as compared 
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with other springs as the Luray Caverns are 
as compared with other caves. 
* * * 

But all-alluring as is my theme, tempted as 
I am to endeavor to convey to the reader’s 
mind a faint conception of the glorious pano- 
rama to be seen from the tower of the Luray 
Inn, and promoted as I am by the hospitable 
treatment I have here received to say a word 
about honest Tom McCorkle im the broad- 
minded and clear-headed D. F. Kagey, who 
is President of the Valley Land & Improve- 
ment Co., George C. Marshall, General Man- 
ager, and of half a dozen others, who conspire 
to make all visitors to Luray feel at home, 
I must nevertheless bring this letter to a 
close. I only hope that I have made clear to 
my readers what really constitutes a scien- 
tific town site. Tuomas P. Grasty. 
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Mortgage Loan and Trust Com- 
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BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


Intervale, North Conway, N. H. 


Enlarged to double its former capacity; now ac- 
commodates over 100 guests. The interior is tasteful, 
with hard-wood floors, open fireplaces, comfortable 
chambers, with beds furnished with woven-wire and 
hair mattresses; baths and running water on every 
floor. 300 feet of piazza command views of the Saco, 
White Mountain Range, and neighboring hills. Good 
livery in connection. 

JOHN A. BARNES’ SONS, Proprictors, 
P. O. address, Intervale, N. H. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great pine belt of 
New Jersey. Turkish, R Roman, pine. salt, iron, sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
sboroyS in all its forms ; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
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electric all public rooms; Alderney miik 
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without. treatment. Address H. J. Care, M.D., 
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The Berkshire Hills — 
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have them by getting “NEVER-BREAK” 
steel cooking utensils. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Now.” 








Between Us. 


OW is a little word, but it means a big thing 

—the biggest thing any of us has. It 

means opportunity. The publisher has no 

notion of preaching a sermon—the editors 

preach, while he is only expected to prac- 

tice—but he does want to say, as a plain business prop- 

osition, that “ Now” is really the only time there is 

to do anything worth doing. We may plan todo things 

to-morrow or next year, but wé have only to-day to do 
them. Action is possible only in the present. 


* 
* ” 


It requires action to make practical any good inten- 
tion. Every reader of this column intends to do some- 
thing, sometime, to bring The Christian Union to the 
notice of a friend, or of a dozen friends. The intention 
is good, but as iong as it remains intention only, there 
is no resulting advantage to the friend or new subscrip- 
tion for the paper. The proper application of the 
week’s motto will materialize the latent intention, pour 
into the publisher’s lap a flood of letters asking for 
coupons, sample copies, and advertising matter, and 
within thirty days add a long list. of names to the sub- 
scription list of The Christian Union. . 


* 
* * 


The president, editors, publisher, and everybody con- 
nected with The Christian Union are firm believers in 
healthful travel and recreation, and are always eager 
to promote the outing idea by all proper means. The 
announcement of the “Free Vacation Tours” which 
have been so successful thus far, and promise so much 
greater success in the future, was one practical step in 
this direction. Another step of not less consequence is 
announced by the publisher to-day. It is proposed to 
send to any subscriber, on application, absolutely with- 
out charge, the Time Table or Descriptive Pamphlet 
of any Railway or Steamship Line, or the Circular of 
any Pleasure or Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in 
America. 





* 
* * 


The advantage which this offer presents to Chris- 
tian Union readers will at once appear, but it will not be 
fully appreciated until the new Recreation Department 
gets into complete operation, and the preparations for 
another vacation season are fairly under way. Let me 
say only this, at the outset: The service is rendered 
heartily, cheerfully, without the slightest charge, and 
as promptly as the conditions of the case will permit. 
The more freely the opportunity is used, the greater 
will be the satisfaction at the Publisher’s Desk. 

«*s 

A church with a kitchen, dining-room, gymnasium, 
bath-rooms, amusement-room (with a stage), reading- 
room, ¢lub-rooms, and industrial class-rooms, in addi- 
tion to the usual church and Sunday-school halls, 
pastor’s study, etc. Such is Plymouth Church of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of which the Rev. Judson Titsworth is 
pastor Without and within it is unique, and what some 
are disposed to hesitate at as innovations, others consider 
valuable new machinery in practical church work. 
Next week The Christian Union will publish an illus- 
trated article on this subject written by Mr. Titsworth. 
It is suggestive and interesting. This is the first of 
several articles on important churches in the great 
cities which we shall print from time to time, and 
which will deal specially with new methods and pro- 


gressive ideas. 


* . 
* * 


For the illustrated “ City Number ” to be issued, as al- 
ready announced, on October 2, there are in preparation 
articles on “ How News Travels in the City,” by ex-Post- 


master-General Thomas L. James ; on the “ Criminals ~ 


of the City,” by Inspector Byrnes> on “ Emigrants’ 
Boarding-Houses,” by George J. Manson ; on “ How 
the City is Fed ;” and on “ Religious Work in the Me- 
tropolis.” Some of these articles will be liberally illus- 
trated. Other phases of city life will be treated in a 
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graphic way, and it is safe to say that this will prove 
one of the most readable and original of our projected 
special issues. 
«*6 

Most of our readers will recognize with special 
pleasure the signature “ Laicus,” as that of an old friend. 
We print this week the first of four of these letters 
written by Dr. Abbott during his vacation trip to some of 
the most charming parts of England. “ Laicus Abroad” 
will give some rapid glances at these picturesque 
scenes, with notes and comments on men and things as 
seen from several points of view by the Parson, the 


Scholar, and other traveling friends. 


* 
* * 


A subscriber writes : “I have a nearly complete file 
of The Christian Union for 1888 and 1889 which I 
should be glad to box up for any person or institution 
wishing them. The-only cost would be the transpor- 
tation charges.” 


* 
* * 

Half a dozen five-dollar bills could be used to good 
advantage during the next ten days in extending our 
Home Missionary list. We contribute one-half of the 
subscription, drawing on the Home Missionary fund for 
only $1.50 for each copy of The Christian Union sent 
under this arraugement to a Home Missionary, who 
would otherwise be without the paper. 
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College Cries. 


From time immemorial good soldiers have always 
been enthused and inspired by a good battle-cry. The 
same principle that lies underneath the origin of battle- 
cries explains the existence of what are popularly known 
as the “ college yells ”—that is, the impulse to express 
in a catching, ringing, explosive form all the patriotism, 
love for alma mater, eagerness to take a hand in the 
fray, that, if allowed to remain pent up in the breast 
of the soldier or foot-ball enthusiast, would certainly 
burst something. The “ University Magazine” has 
collected the cries of all the prominent colleges in the 
country, and it is interesting to compare them: 


Allegheny—‘ Alleghe! Alleghe! ’rah! boom! Alle- 
gheny !”’ 
Amherst—‘‘’Rah! ’rah-’rah! ’rah-’rah-’rah ! Am-h-e-r- 


s-t !”’ 
Bates—‘‘ B-a-t-e-s! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! Boom-a-la-ka! 
boom-a-la-ka! boom-a-la-ka! boom! Bates! boom !’’ 
Bowdoin—‘' B-o-w-d-o-in ! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah !” 
Brown—*‘’Rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah !’’ 
California—‘' Ha, ha, ha! California! V.C. Berkley! 
Zip! Boom! Ah!” 
Colby—‘‘ C-o-l-b-y! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah !”’ 
Columbia—‘' Hurray, hurray, hurray! C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a !”’ 
Cornell—‘‘ Cornell, Cornell, Cornell! I yell, yell, yell, 
Cornell !”” 


Dartmouth—“‘ Wah, who, wah! Wah, who, wah! Da, 
didi, Dartmouth! Wah, who, wah!” 

Dickinson—“ Rip, ’rah, bus, bis! Dickinsoniensis !’’ 

Georgetown (D. C.)—‘* Georgetown, ’rah! Georgetown, 


*rah! Georgetown, tiger, sis, boom, ah !”’ 

Hamilton—‘ Rah, ’rah, ’rah ! Ham-il-ton! Ham-il-ton ! 
Zip, ’rah, boom !”’ 

Harvard—‘* ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
*rah, ’rah! Harvard !” 

Hobart—‘* Hip, Hobart! Hip, Hobart! Hip, ho! Hip, ho! 
Hip, Hobart !” 

Indiana—“‘ I. U! I.U! I.U! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! saith 
boom, bang !”’ 

Iowa, University of—‘*S. U. 1! 8S. U. 1! gidd, giddy, um! 
et. RP? 

‘Kansas, University of—‘* Roch, chalk ! Jay hawk ! K. U !”” 

Kenyon—** ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah ! K-e-n-y -o-n! Kenyon !”” 

Lafayette—‘‘ Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Tiger! La-fay-ette !” 

Lehigh—“ Hoo-rah, h’ray ! hoo-rah, h’ray ! h’ray, h’ray ! 
Lehigh !”’ 

Middlebury—‘‘ Midd’, Midd’, Middlebury! ’Rah, ’rah! 
’rah ? 


’Rah, ’rah,’rah! ’Rah, 
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Minnesota, University of—‘‘ Rah! ’rah, ’rah ! Ask-your- 
ma! Minne-so-ta !”’ 

Mt. St. Mary’s—"‘ Rah! ’rah! ’rah! M-t.-St.-M-a-r-y’s !” 

Naval Academy—‘ Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Tiger-Ziz-z-z! boom! ah-h-h !”’ 

New York, College of the City of—‘*’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
C.6. 5.2 2" 

New ¥ork, University of the City of—‘‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah ! 
N. Y. U.! sis! boom! ah-h-h !”’ 

Notre Dame—“ ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! U-N-D! U-N-D!” 

Pennsylvania, University of —‘‘ Hoo-rah ! Hoo-rah ! Hoo- 
rah! Penn-syl-va-nia !” 

Princeton—‘* Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Tiger-sis-s-s ! boom ! ah !”” 

Rochester—‘* Hoi! hoi! hoi! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! Roches- 
ter !”’ 

Rutgers—* Rah! ’rah! ’rah! bowwow-wow ! Rutgers!” 

Stevens Institute—*‘ Boom-rah! Boom-rah! Boom-rah ! 
Stevens !”” 

St. John’s—‘'S-J! S-J! hip, hip, hooray, hooray !” 

Swarthmore—"* ’Rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah ! Swarth- 
more, Swarthmore! hoo-rah !”’ 

Tennessee, University of—‘‘’Rah, ’rah! bim-boom-bee ! 
’rah, ’rah ! Tennessee !”’ 

Trinity—“* Rah! ’rah! ’rah ! Trinity ! Boom-’rah ! boom- 
*yah !”” 

Tufts—‘*’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! Tufts !’’ 

Union—"'’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! U-n-i-o-n! hikah, hikah, 
hikah !”” 

University of the South—‘t Rah, ’rah, ’rah ! U-ni-V. ‘rah! 
’rah ! ’rah! Var-si-ty of the South. Se-wa-nee !’’ 

Vermont, University of —‘*’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, 
*rah! U.-V.-M.! ’Rah, ’rah !”’ 

Virginia, University of —‘‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
*rah, ’rah, ’rah! Var-si-ty! Vir-gin-ia !”’ 

Washington and Lee—‘ Chick-a-go-runk ! go-runk! go- 
runk! ha, ho, hi, ho! Wash-ing-ton and Lee!’’ 

Wesleyan University—‘' ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah ! Wes-lei- 
an-a! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah !”’ 

Williams— ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
Will-yums !”’ 


U-ni-V ! 


Will-yums! yams! yams! 


Wisconsin, University of —U! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! Wis-con- 
sin.”’ 
Wooster, University of—‘‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! W-! two- 


O-ster! bang! boom! whiz!’’ 
Yale—*'’Rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! 
’rah! ’rah! Yale !’’ 








Subscribers Column. 





nen Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, beight, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing. instructive. Address e Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 





NIGHT-HA WKS. 


Your Spectator’s allusion to the night-hawk leads me 
to report, as touching its habits, that one made its nest 
upon the roof of my house for several years, or rather 
made the roof of the house its nest. The house is in 
Brooklyn, and the roof was covered with pebbles. 
There was no apparent arrangement of anything like 
a nest, but the bird merely left her eggs on the pebbles, 
which they resembled so nearly that they would not 
have been noticed. I saw first a thing that looked like 
a toad, and about the size of asparrow. It gave no 
sign of life until I touched it ; then it squealed, and the 
mother bird soon appeared. During the third summer 
I attempted to capture a grown-up young one. He 
flew away and alighted upon a telegraph wire, making 
good use of wings, eyes, and feet. The family were 
displeased, no doubt, as none of them have favored 
me since with a visit, though. they give me annually a 
lofty salute. 





“CA-DAY” AND “CO-JACK.” 


Publisher Christian Union: In answer to the inquiries 
in The Christian Union about the origin of ca-day and 
co-jock, the sheep and horse calls, I suggest that Dick 
has always been a favorite name for pet sheep, and 
when spoken in rapid succession many times readily 
resolves itself into ca-day ; in the same way Jack, an 
old horse name, becomes co-jock, or perhaps the origi- 
inal forms were “ come Dick” and “ come Jock.” 

CuHELsEA, Vr. H. 1. B. 





A SIMPLE EXPLANATION. 


Publisher Christian Union: Your correspondent from 
River Falis, this State, makes such hard work of the 
“cattle calls” that for the sake of the credit of the 
Badger State I want to tell your readers that “ ca-day ” 
is a corruption of “ kiddy,” the diminutive of “kid,” a 
young goat. “Nanny” is the pet name of a female 
goat, and is almost as fully recognized as “ Billy-goat ” 
is for the male. Any one can see how these names 
would be readily transferred from goats to sheep when 
the latter should take their place in the barnyard or 
the pasture. J. A. E. 

Wausau, Wis. 








DOWN WITH THE FENCES! 


The Salvation Army held a meeting at the Orthodox 
Tae Church on Sunday evening.—[{Newburg 
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THAT LITTLE TOE. 


The small toe in man has recently (we 
learn from Humboldt) been made a sub- 
ject of study by Herr Pfitzner. It is well 
known that thumbs and great toes are 
two-jointed, and the other fingers and toes 
generally three-jointed. In many human 
skeletons, however, the small toe is found 
to be two-jointed, the middle and end 
phalanges being fused into one piece, 
though still distinguishable. This variety 
occurs in about thirty-six per cent. of 
cases, and, as a rule, in both toes simul- 
taneously ; and there are more instances 
among women (41.5 per cent.) than 
among men (31.0 per cent.). One natu- 
rally thinks here of shoe-pressure causing 
union of two bones originally separate. 
But it appears that in children, from 
birth to the seventh year, and in embryos 
from the fifth month, the fusion occurs 
about as often as in adults. Further, the 
material of examination was not from a 
class of people who wear tight shoes. 
Herr Pfitzner concludes that the small 
toe in man is in course of degeneration 
(Riickbildung), and that without appar- 
ent adaptation to external mechanical in- 
fluences. Processes,of reduction are also 
observed in the connected muscular sys- 
tem. ‘The question arises, Has the tend- 
ency reached its limit, or have we merely 
the first act of a total degeneration of the 
fifth toe? The author inclines to the 
latter view, but desires an extension of 
these researches among peoples who do 
not wear shoes or sandals, or have only of 
late begun to wear them. In living per- 
sons it is not difficult to determine, by 
stretching and bending, whether the small 
toe is two or three-jointed ; and in this 
way adequate data might be had for de- 
termining any percentage differences in 
oceurrence of the old and the new form 
in different races ; also for investigating 
the inheritance of acquired characters, 
members of several successive genera- 
tions being examined.—[ Ex. 








AUTUMN TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg is the most 
celebrated field in the world, as well as the 
greatest in contemporaneous interest; the 
caverns of Luray. the grottoes of the Shenan- 
doah, the Natural Bridge, all in the pictu- 
resque valley of Virginia, are equally as at- 
tractive from their peculiar point of view ; 
and the cities of Richmond and Washington 
are interesting to every one, the first as the 
seat of government of the seceding States, the 
latter as the capital of the American people. 
A trip which includes them all at that season 
when travel is most agreeable is a rare 
pleasure. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company offers 
two personally conducted pleasure tours to 
this region, the first on September 25, the 
second October 9. The party will leave New 
York at 8:00 a.m., and Philadelphia, Broad 
Street Station, at 10:30 A.M., in a special train 
of parlor cars that will convey them around 
the circuit. Every necessary traveling ex- 
pense is included in the price of the ticket, 

which is $52 from New York, and $50 from 
Philadelphia. A Tourist Agent and Chaperon 
will accompany the party throughout. 

For itineraries giving a full description of 
the points visited and all information, ad- 
dress W. W. Lord, Jr., Tourist Agent, 849 
Broadway, New York. 








Cocoa is one of the most comforting, health- 
ful, and invigorating drinks used by civilized 
people, invaluable for invalids and agreeable 
to all. Its use becomes more general every 
year, as its value and desirability are —. 
nized, and its cost (less than one cent a cu 
makes it as economical as it is pleasant. Tt 
is more generally used at breakfast, as is in- 
dicated by the name of the standard prepara- 
tion, Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa ; 
but it is equally desirable at other times, and 
always nourishing and palatable. Its in- 
creased consumption is an encouraging sign 
of the popular tendency to healthful rather 
than harmful drinks, and cannot fail to re- 
sult in raising the standard of health. W. 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely 
pure, and it is soluble; no chemicals are 
used in its manufacture. 











CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran- 
not 














Railways and 





Pleasure Resorts of America 





HE Publisher will send to any reader of 
The Christian Union on application, 
without charge, the Time Table or De- 


scriptive Pamphlet of any Railway or 
Sucioies Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure 
or Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in the 
interest of healthful travel and recreation. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
wili be published under this heading, for 
subscribers ony, at 5O cents a week. Two 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 








A FREE SCHOLARSGIP in a boys’ boarding- 
school is open toa boy with good singing a 4 
Address ** 4 * ” No. 8,081, care Christian Union. 


A LADY or EX PPSIENDE desires office 
work Add . L. K., No. 8,089, office of 
Christian Uaien. 


A WELL-BRED DOG.-—If you want one gos 
breed at any price write to Percy C. Ohl, 50 
way, New York City. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE desires to give 
private lessons in English, French, and Music. 
Add:ess Mrs. L. K. T., No. 8,090, office of Chris- 
tian Union. 


PARIS, FRANCE.—A French family, highly 
recommended by Americans, wil! receive a tew 
ers. Central location; mch conversa 
ym | Nr aan table. Madame Cézaire, 50 Rue 

e 2. 


A LADY of experience desires a situation as resi- 
deot or daily a in a school or family. Ac- 
quirements, giish, French, music, and rudi- 
monte of Latin. References exch: Address 

-» No. 8,109, office of Christian Union. 


SCOTCH COLLIES.—To reduce stock I offer 
finely bred dogs at much less than usual prices. 
Very! fine females from nine to fifteen months old, 
pots ssble and biack. For particulars address 
C. Root, Stamford, Conn. 


WANTED -Bya young lady of experience, a posi- 
tion as companion or attendant upon a nervous 
invalid indy g 4 eae to California. wou go as 
nurse to a child. Address Miss E. A. M., 2313¢ 
Broadway, Oambridgeport, Mass. 


FOR RENT.—New_ Hav Conn., house—fur- 
nished or not, as desired—in best “part of city‘ 
convenient for families having sons in co goitape. 
Apply | by letter to Professor A. W. Wright, New 


TWO LADIES, engaged in an independent busi- 
ness, desire to combine with it the amy Bag for 
some 9 apocsaley that — be handied in their om 
Address J. C., 1,416 Chestnut Street, 


A TEACHER would receive in her pleasant home 
two yonng ladies ng to study music or = 
or two girls, under fourteen, in connection wi 
her day school. Highest reference given. me 
G., 268 Hicks Street, Brookl yn. 


WANTED-—Some one to encourage p 
dustrial work in an orphans’ home, pa help sup- 
port a benevolent institution, resen 
—— g-press and outfit, size not 
ches, to B thany Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf, 
Berks Co., Pa. 


WANTED -A housekeeper for a_ hospital with 
oo a4 beds; to have entire charge of all the 
rvants and everything oven ney to the domes- 
tic department. Only a stirring, thorough 
ness woman will do. Address, giving reference, 

M. R. H., 63 Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 


WANTED- United States coins, stove, tn, and 
copper. Evormous prices paid for many coined 
prior to 1878. 

ed to any —,, 
or silver. L. G. G 
Box 1,307. 


~ ay” pramium coi 


Piilsdclphia’Pa Pb. 


TO RENT-—In Santa Bar' 


esi y 
— familiar with the house, and 
oyt & Co, 5 Vanderbilt — New York 
Seti” also t to co bone Ty bona fide applicants by the 
tails s*n! 
owner, , John Rice, 230 West Victoria Street. 











Rest 
Of this Year 


tis Year | What is + 
‘The Rural New-Yorker? 


OST EVERYBODY knows that it is and has been for 
many years the foremost rural weekly newspaper in the 
world, but we repeat the statement, so that all the readers 
of this advertisement may know the fact. Established in 

1840, it has become a great and influential farm paper of National 
circulation. Its owners, editors, and writers are all agriculturists. 
It is original throughout. Its reading matter and illustrations cost 
more than those of any contemporary. Its writers include the fore- 
most agriculturists in all the States from California to Florida, Texas 
to Washington—the farmer-Governors and Congressmen, workers at 
the experiment stations, and practical, successful farmers, gardeners, 
pvmologists, stockmen, poultrymen, and specialists of every degree. 


It is thoroughly independent, never selling its opinions for money or 
favor. 














It misses thousands of dollars that it might make simply by keeping silent and 
winking at humbug ‘‘ novelties,” instead of exposing them in the interest of its readers. 

It was the first paper to establish experiment grounds, and still 
maintains what by many is held to be the most important and valu- 
able experiment station in America. It has originated and distrib- 
uted scores of valuable varieties of field and garden plants ; origi- 
nated and improved many valuable methods of practice, etc., etc. 

The coming season it will give away to its subscribers the seeds or plants of about 
a dozen important new varieties of field and garden, useful and ornamental plants. At 
market price these are worth fully $2.00. 

TERMS: $200 a year; with The Christian Union, one year, 
$4.00. Or the REST OF THIS YEAR FREE to any new subscriber 
who subscribes now for 1891, the subscription in every such case 
to date from the receipt of same. 


On Trial Ten Weeks for #5 cents to any one 





mentioning this advertisement. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times BuitpiInc, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 ots. per lb. 
Eapress ofien cheaper. 








GEORGE C. MORGAN, 


SOLE AGENT FOR AND DE‘TFR IN 


MARKS’ 
Adjustable 
Folding Chair. 


281 Wabash Ar., 
CHICAGO. 
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Fact and Rumor. 





—Douring the last year nearly two mill- 
ion marks were spent by the Rheinish- 
Westphalian Society for the conversion 
of the Jews, and one Jew was baptized ! 
A rather expensive convert.—[Jewish 
Messenger. 

—Here is a good story of Jowett. His 
study windows look into the “ Broad ” at 
Oxford. Everybody knows that he is 
always at work. Coming with his party 
(chiefly American tourists) under these 
windows, the local guide would begin, 
“ This, ladies and gentlemen, is Balliol 
College, one of the very eldest in the huni- 
versity, and famous for the heredition of 
its scholars. The ’ead of Balliol College is 
called the Master ; the present Master of 
Balliol is the celebrated Professor Ben- 
jamin Jowett, Regius Professor of Greek. 
‘Those are Professor Benjamin Jowett’s 
study windows, and there”—here the 
man would stoop down, take up a hand- 
ful of gravel, and throw it up against 
the panes, bringing the poor professor, 
livid with fury, to the window—“ ladies 
and gentlemen, is Professor Benjamin 
Jowett himself.” 

—There is a large coinage of thorough- 
ly good stories about the Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin up in Maine, and they are kept 
in constant circulation, too. This is one 
of them : In his earlier days, at a certain 
caucus in Hampden, the only attendants 
were himself and a citizen of very large 
stature. Mr. Hamlin had some resolu- 
tions to pass which began by represent- 
ing that they were presented to a “large 
and respectable” gathering of voters. 
“Hold on,” cried the other man, “ we 
can’t pass that, for it ain’t true! It ain’t 
a large and respectable caucus! There’s 
only two of us.” “ You keep still, broth- 
er !” commanded the wily Hannibal; “ it’s 
all right, for you are large and I am 
respectable. You just keep still.” So 
the resolutions were passed without fur- 
ther demur. 

—An address made many years ago by 
an Indian chief to his people exhorted 
them to take up agriculture, and presents 
the practical side of the subject, which 
must have had no small weight with 
those to whom it was addressed : “ See 
ye not that the pale-faces feed on grains, 
while we feed on flesh? that the flesh 
takes thirty months to grow, and that it 
is often scarce ? that every one of those 
wonderful ins which they strew into 
the earth yields to them a thousand-fold 
return? that the flesh on which we live 
has four legs to flee from us, while we 
have only two to run after it? that the 
grains remain and w up in the spot 
where the pale-face plants them? that 
winter, which is the season of our toil- 
some hunting, is to them a season of 
rest ? No wonder, then, that they have 
so many children, and live longer than 
we do. Therefore I say to every one of 
you who will listen, that before the 
cedars of our village shall have died of 
age,and the maples of the valley have 
ceased to give us sugar, the race of the 
corn-eaters will have destroyed the race 
of the flesh-eaters, unless the hunter 
should resolve to exchange his wild pur- 
suit for that of the husbandman.” — 

—The Bombay barbers are still in re- 
volt against the shaving of widows’ heads. 
They declare the practice is not enjoined 
in the Hindu Scriptures. The Guzerati 
barbers were the first to strike, and there 
are 500 of them. They fine and boy- 
cott any of their class known to have 
shaved a widow’s head. To many of them 
the refusal to shave means a loss of 150 
rupees a year. Finding all the brave 
barbers in a locality united against shav- 
ing, masters of households are sometimes 
compelled to send the widows of their 
families to long distances to be shaved. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, the barbers 
combination will tly extend. 

—The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, embracing the graduates of such in- 
stitutions as Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
ete., having established a European Fel- 
lowship to provide the means of pursu- 
ing university study abroad for the mem- 
ber to whom it is assigned, has selected 
as its first recipient Miss Louisa Holman 
Richardson, A.M., a uate of Boston 
University, and Professor of Latin in 
Carleton College. Miss Richardson will 
— her studies in Cambridge, Eng- 





ODD PAYMENTS IN KIND. 


“Send me a side of the pork!” was the 
conclusive reply of the American lawyer 
when a hog-stealer whom his eloquence 
had saved from conviction proposed to 
reward the service with unsubstantial 
thanks in default of dollars. He cared 
as little for professional etiquette as the 
old Edinburgh doctor who plumed him- 
self upon taking the unorthodox fee of a 
sack of potatoes from a moneyless pa- 
tient. “The man,” said he, “ was a poor 
man. We must be liberal. Our Master 
enjoins it upon us, and it is recommended 
in the admirable aphorisms of Hippoc- 
rates. The man had no mouey, so | had 
to deal gently with him, and take what 
he had; though, as a rule, [ prefer the 
modern to the ancient exchange, pecunia 
instead of pecus.” 

Jemmy Whitely owed his popularity 
as a strolling manager to his sa in 
accepting anyvhing eatable for as many 
admissions as it was fairly worth, making 
his “ treasury” resemble a general provis- 
ion store. Ata village on the sea coast 
his patrons brought him nothing but fish, 
and his company threatened revolt; so 
the next evening, after passing in nineteen 
people for a shad apiece, Jemmy stopped 
the twentieth comer with: “ 1 beg your 
pardon, my darling. I am extremely 
sorry to refuse you; but if we eat any 
more fish, by the powers, we shall all be 
turned into mermaids!” 

Somebody avers that an American 
country journalist has but one way of 
keeping his subscription book—after this 
fashion: “Tom Brown, eggs; Jack 
Smith, fish; John Jones, butter; Pat 
Brady, whisky ; John Fitch, whisky ; 
Henry Gray, meat ; Bob Rowe, on house 
rent ; Jeff Pink, cash.” There is some 
truth in the libel, a Kentucky editor an- 
nouncing that any person bringing to the 
office twenty pounds of pork, or ten 
pounds of pork sausages, or two bushels 
of sound Irish potatoes, or four bushels 
of sound turnips, or ten good chickens, or 
ten pounds of good lard, or one bushel of 
sound onions, should receive his journal 
for twelve months—-“ for half the quan- 
tity, half the time ;” while a Dakota man 
says: “Two weeks ago we published a 
local saying we would take all kinds ot 
garden truck on subscription, the same as 
cash, until further notace. Well, this is 
the further notice. We have got enough 
of all kinds of vegetables to fill our cellar 
plumb full, and if we can rustle a few 
groceries, there is no doubt but that we 
will pull through the winter in pretty 
good shape. We have got it all figured 
out, and are pretty certain of two meals 
a day ; and if our mother-in-law, who has 
just come, doesn’t eat any more than we 
do, we can have three meals on Sundays.” 
Another Dakota journalist went more 
wilily to work. He offered to send his 
paper for two years by way of a prize to 
the farmer sending in the best bushel of 
beets, potatoes, turnips, or other vegeta- 
bles. The unsuspecting agriculturists 
took the bait, and the editor distributed 
his prizes impartially among them. A 
few of them got the paper free ; and he 
rejoiced in the possession of no end of 
the finest vegetables raised in the county. 
He had no occasion to envy the gentle- 
man who was so astonished at receiving, 
as a year’s subscription to his paper, halt 
a bushel of peas, a piece of pork, and ten 
cents in copper, that he straightway sat 
down and edited a glowing leader upon 
“the resources of this ¢ country,” 
and the prosperity prevai M 
horny-handed sons of toil.—[Chambers’s 
Journal. 












Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. : 
‘ 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. 


Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65 


















Hay Fever, 
Influenza, 


Price $1.00 
at Druggists 
or by mail. 


E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N 


CURES fyyscran cotaxd 


ASTHMA |REMEDY 


Send for free 


QUICKLY. | treacle 
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FoR THE TOILET 


No better preparation can be had than 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
inal color and texture. 

“For five years I was troubled with a 
disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
such large quantities as to threaten com- 
plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 
strongly recommended to me, I began to 
apply this preparation, and before the firs* 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
healthy condition.”—Francisco Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 

“Thave used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have 
received more satisfaction from it than from 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — 
C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 

“T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
find it excellent.’—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. 


= s 
Ayer’s Hair Vigo 
PREPARED BY « 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 











THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
In CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. . 


* “ 
SEND import ne Core.ad Egedinw ot 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mase 








| GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 










AROCHE’ 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as thi t Remedy for 


OSS of APPETITE, 
2 FEVER and AGUE; 

| MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
u and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental anulysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
4 of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
“4 Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeuble bitterness of other remedies, 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


« 30 North William street, N. Y. ¢ 





LIS, 
ig01 


Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


LAROCHE 









Anelegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re. 
movesallimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 
causes the hair to grow 


y Y% 

I =k. eZ > 
hess and gray hair, and 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, spraing, &c, 

All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
‘BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 





WILL YOU KINDLY 


say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 





RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 








vd 
RuBifoam, 
FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 

LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 

PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ev E. W. Hort & Co., Lowet, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 

Sampce VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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at ow A CONDENSED FOOD 











‘ PR ee 
ee vo, | a 
assimilation. 


yis easy of digestion. 


Quick to Restore and Strength- 


THE PERFECT NUTRIENT, 


Rapid in 


en the Weak, the convalescent, and the overworked. 
BOVININE largely increases the number of red blood 


corpuscles, often 8% a week. 


Expands the muscular activ- 


ity, nourishes the vital organs, and, in the estimation of the 
medical profession, is the greatest flesh-producer now in use. 
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A cream of tartar baking pow 
est of all in leavening strength.— 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





F the 


lumber 


amount of 
in an 
Estey Oraan is one 
there 
is lumber enough in 
all of the Estey 
Orcans which have 
sold to build 
a fence around the |$ 
This is true 


of no other organ. 


hundred feet, 


been 


world. 





Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photegraphy. Publishers cf Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the Jrving View, and Advill cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXIRAGT OF BEET 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best 
Beef Tea. 


Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Ze . Genuine only with 
e ~ 


Justus von Liebig’s 
YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








‘ This is 1890. 


Dr. Mott, late U. 
Chemist, says: 


S. Gov't 


‘“Owing to the 


purity, strength, effectiveness 
and constancy of composi- 


tion of Cleveland’s 


Superior 


Baking Powder, I have adopt- 
ed the same for use in my 


home.’’ 


July 23, 1890. 








*HOME# 
x INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, « 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1890. 
CAPITAL STOCK - - - - $3,000 foe 00 


past fe es icsais endl te couses of calisctiba . 
ed MND, ccachclbeocccessesebenececcccsccccccse 0060 +0000000000000000 20encoecsnossenccceesbocsooesecece 1, 

















LIABI TIES. 








npaif & Reinsurance and Commission on ‘Uncollected Premiums, 6 “ahi 




















% ‘Bas 78 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - = - - - $8,931,159 61 
ee server emanate 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L, BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B-GRE } Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 
HENRY J. FERRIS. 


RREUNAH M. BURTIS, | A8#’t Sec’s. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Are at pre=- 
sent the 
most pop- 
ular and 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ‘The Christian Union will 

get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 

4 send it by mail or express ‘to us, we will 

—* _— by return mail a certified check 
full value thereof. 

rs i. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


} Vice-Pres’ts. 





PIANOS 


a, — 





French and Scotch Novelties 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We are now making an important ex- 
hibition of Foreign Dress Goods for 





the Fall Season. 

Our Robe Patterns excel in novelty 
any heretofore imported. Complete 
lines of Scotch and English Cheviots, 
Homespuns, and Tweeds in the rough | 
and smooth effects; Bedford Cord, in| 
twelve entirely new shades; Camel’s 
Hair, in shaggy and hairy effects so 


FISSh osAN 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥. 





much in demand this season. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF irs. 0. W. KETCHAM, 
EXPERIENCE. | 106 West 42d Street 
New Yor« Crry. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We place on sale two lines of popular 


Best of ref 
Dress Goods; one line plain Serges, odor eae 


Send for circulars. 





all-wool, at 65 cents, and one line of 
all-wool Plaids, at 65 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST scnocia teres and Restionces ARTISTIC. 








H. 8S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. | G 


oenok) 
LVONS SILKS AND VELVETS, 


Colored and Brocaded Veloutines, 


Plaid and Stripe 


43/SILKS AND BENGALINES. 


Brocaded Silks. 


VELOURS MOUSSELINE, 


An Entirely New Article. 


Embroidered and Broché 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, 


Grenadines, Gazes, 
CREPES DE CHINE, 
WHITE YELOUTINE, FAILLE AND SATIN 


For Bridal Dress. 


Broadway A 19th o, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW FALL FASHION CARDS OF 
Gentlemen’s Wear 
Will be mailed to any address ‘‘free of charge.”’ 


Address E. O. THOMPSON, 
Originator and Introducer of Fashions; Also 
Merchant Tailor. Clothier, and Importer, 


245 Broadway, - - - - New York. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 

ToEnjoya naw of Perfect 

ae 3% t & :.. of { Fine Tex ether 
powder. ¥ geese, le Hitomi co, 

4 or Sun Sun 

le Chep. tent by mail eg wed 


what kind of Tea you want. 
reatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our on lebrated Teas, Coffees, and 
full particulars address THE GREA' AMERICAN 
TEA CO.. 31 and 32 Vesey 8t..N. Y. P.O. Bo 








Pe finest qe uality of Bells for Churches, 
himes, Sch ools, e } an oe 





Write for Catalogue 
BUCKE ELL “rou N SDRY, 
= VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.o. 





